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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


r OUR BOYS ALSO IN ITALY NOW. 


OR some time there has been talk 
F of having our flag represented on 

the Italian front 
French-front. At first it was the sec- 
retary of war’s plan to send some 
troops direct from this country to Italy, 
but Gen. Pershing objected that this 
would mean delay and so it was de- 
cided to transfer some of the forces 
that have been in France. The first of 
these troops have already reached 
Italy, where they 
were welcomed with 
great popular en- 
thusiasm. The pres- 
ence of a few regi- 
ments of Americans 
on the Italian front 
will not only be of 
material aid in _ac- 
tually fighting the 
Austrians but it will 
lend fresh courage 
and determination 
to the Italians and 
have a beneficial ef- 
fect on their whole 
morale. The defeat 
that the Austrians 
suffered in their re- 
cent drive was dis- 
astrous to them, 
though it admitted- 
ly did not put them 
entirely out of bus- 
iness. They have 
been pushed back 
to the east side of 
the Piave river and the Italians have 
delivered severe local blows on them. 
The Italians have captured strategic 
heights in the mountain district and 
taken additional prisoners. In one case 
the fighting was conducted at an alti- 
tude of over 10,000 feet above the sea. 
It appears that the plans for the Aus- 
trian drive were pretty well known in 
advance by the Italians this time. 
Hence the Austrians instead of being 
able to spring a surprise, as they did 
last fall, found themselves anticipated 
at every point. The Italians kept the 
Austrian communication lines and con- 
centration points showered with high 
explosive shells and- thousands of the 
‘nemy were killed before they had a 
chance to go into the fray. The Aus- 
trians tried the same old tricks and 
ruses that they worked last year but in 
most cases they came to grief and met 


as well as the 


What Was Left of 


retribution. In one case a large party 
of Austrians came toward the Italian 
lines pretending that they were badly 
wounded and wanted to surrender. 
They were all bandaged up and made 
believe they could hardly hobble along. 
Then suddenly they straightened up 
and started for an assault on the Ital- 
ian position by opening fire on those 
whose mercy they sought. But the 
Italians were prepared for treachery 
and at the first sign they mowed them 
down with their machine-guns. It ap- 





























a French Town After Undergoing a Recent Hun Bombardment. 


pears that the Austrians were not real- 
ly very well prepared for this drive, 
but the Germans had forced them into 
it. Something must be done while there 
was still time, the kaiser had told them. 
Their food supplies especially were 
very meager and very bad, and about 
the only thing that stimulated them to 
go into another fight was the hope that 
they would be able to gain great stores 
of booty in Italy. Premier Wekerle of 
Hungary admitted when pressed in the 
Hungarian parliament that the Austro- 
Hungarian losses had been about 100,- 
000; and he tried to console his people 
with the tale that the Italian losses had 
also been very severe. The Italians es- 
timate that as many as 20,000 Austrians 
were drowned in the Piave. The in- 
vaders were not able to maintain their 
bridges under the steady fire of the 
Ifalian artillery. Many soldiers tried 


to swim or wade but were carried 
away. The whole area which has been 
regained by the [Italians was found 
strewn with Austrian corpses, which 
in many places were piled up like 
cordwood. The streams and ditches 
ran red with blood, and 4h heh: 
frightful. The retres 
stripped their dead vs ‘q ees . 
rades of their shdg dnd ryt 
else that was of val The @alians tee 
captured many of} ir ns whjgi 
had been ‘taken by th oe +8 in ae 
first-onset, andihey 
turné@ these ‘on the 
retreating foe. Inre- 
occupying the _bat- 
tlefields they had a 
chance to observe 
the terrific results 
of their own artil- 
lery fire, which had 
left hardly a square 
yard of country un- 
disturbed. It is ex- 
peeted that the Aus- 
trians, egged on by 
their slavedriver 
the kaiser, will try 
other drives, for 
stagnation and in- 
action will be fatal 
totheircause. How- 
ever, the allies are 
now prepared for 
anything the Teu- 
tons can spring and 
though they look 
for plenty of hard 
fighting they are not 
scared and there is general confidence 
among them that they will be able to 
hold the Huns on all lines practically 
where they now are. All indications 
point to a speedy resumption of the 
German offensive in France. The Huns 
have been punished there very hard of 
late but in the main they are still inso- 
lent and defiant and it will no doubt 
take many months more of this steady 
punishment to bring them to reason. 
Many of the Hun prisoners taken by 
the allies, and especially the common 
soldiers, have declared that they were 
tired of the war and that the Hun ar- 
mies could not be got to fight except by 
coercion. Nevertheless so powerful is 
the hold the Prussian militarists have 
on the Germans, both soldiers and ci- 
vilians, that there is very small hope 
indeed of any insurrection gaining 


enough ground to amount to anything, 
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Under the Prussian system all insubor- 
dination and discontent are nipped in 
the bud by the severest possible meas- 
ures. And while it may be true in an 
exalted sentimental sense that we are 
not fighting the German people, the 
fact remains that we shall not win un- 
til they are made to bleed and suffer to 
the point there they will show some 
spirit and will refuse longer to be led 
to the slaughter by their Prussian over- 
lords. 

The kaiser still has plenty of soldiers 
to offer up and until there is a marked 
shortage of “cannon-fodder” we may 
look for a continuation of the Hun tac- 
tics and warfare. The only new ele- 
ment in the situation is the United 
States, which is now steadily increas- 
ing its power as a fighter and which is 
destined to -wield a decisive influence 
in. due time. 

Gen. Ludendorff would like very 
much to concentrate a vast force of 
Huns in the region facing our sectors 
and wipe out our troops by making a 
sudden drive on them. If he could car- 
ry out such a scheme it would naturally 
have a discouraging effect on us, at 
least temporarily. 

But the advent of the airplane in 
warfare has rendered such surprises 
as that impossible. The allied airmen 
cam watch every move made by the 
Huns and while they cannot always 
head off a drive they can prepare for 
it so that when the blow falls they can 
resist it and can also be ready to 
launch a counter-blow in return. 

It is believed that the Huns were ex- 
pecting to start another drive several 
days ago, but the prompt and telling 
action of the British and French fore- 
stalled it and made it impossible. In 
the earlier days of the war when there 
was no thorough co-operation between 
the different armies, the Germans could 
strike a blow at the French for exam- 
ple, and it took so long to get rein- 
forcements from the British that the 
battle would be lost. 

But the unification of command un- 
der Gen. Foch has put an end to that. 
Now all the forces in France—French, 
British, Belgians, Portuguese, Ameri- 
cans and others—form one big army, 
the same as the Teuton forces. And re- 
inforcements can be shuttled back and 
forth so as to meet an attack at any 
point, without waiting to cut any red- 

tape or stand on ceremony. 
' Jt would be thoroughly like the Ger- 
man bullies to plan to pitch onto the 
American forces while they are still 
comparatively small and might be 
crushed by being hopelessly outnum- 
bered. The Hun is always at his best 
when attacking a weaker party. But 
lugkily, as already stated, Fritz is not 
gding to be allowed to get Sammy at a 

sadvantage. The fighting is going to 
ie on the square and henceforth it will 
be largely man to man, with the higher 
morale and fighting spirit of the allies 
always operating to bring victory to 
the side of right and justice. 
How German People are Bamboozled. 


Travelers coming from Germany to 
neutra! countries declare that the Ger- 


mans are densely ignorant of the true 
conditions as to the war. They are 
still contentedly accepting toa large 
degree the falsehoods that their officers 
and drivers tell them. These. lies are 
so silly that it would hardly seem as if 
anyone with a modicum of brains 
would believe them, but anything the 
rulers tell the Germans is gospel to 
them. 

Many of the German prisoners still 
insist that there are only a few Amer- 
icans in France and that these are a 
lot of rowdies and riff-raff, without 
spirit or experience. One of the tales 
circulated by the officers among the 
Hun armies at the front is that the Ger- 
mans have landed armies on our coasts 
and that they had captured New York 
and were about to take Philadelphia. 

The exploits of the Hun U-boats in 
our waters were magnified till it was 
asserted that great numbers of our big- 
gest ships had been sunk, including be- 
tween 40 and 50 in Long Island sound. 
The German soldiers knew nothing 
about our government’s having seized 
the great fleet of Teuton steamers in 
our ports, repaired them and put them 
in service to carry troops over there. 

It was still believed that these ves- 
sels had been so thoroughly saboted by 
their German crews that our people 
would not be smart enough to repair 
them. The high German officials had 
emphatically stated that many of the 
broken parts could not be reproduced 
in America and that only German yards 
and factories were capable of making 
such things. Here we have the same 
old Teuton delusions kept alive. So 
long as the Teuton peoples are such 
fools as to believe such absurd tales 
they will have to suffer, and it is not 
necessary for us to waste any sympa- 
thy on them. 

The German militarists have despis- 
ed first one nation’s army and then an- 
other’s. The kaiser early in the war 
proclaimed freely that his wonderful 
soldiers would soon annihilate the 
“contemptible little British army.” 
There you have it again—the same old 
idea of smashing a small force with an 
overwhelmingly big one. But the Brit- 
ish army, though small, held on with a 
bulldog tenacity which completely up- 
set the kaiser’s plans. 

After a while the story told by the 
Huns was altered. It was declared that 
the British army after all was the back- 
bone of the allied resistance and that 
the thing to do was to break that back- 
bone and the war would end automat- 
ically, with a victory for Germany. The 
French army was then pictured as be- 
ing so insignificant that it could be at- 
tended to at leisure. 

But again the kaiser’s plans slipped 
up and his lies didn’t hold water. Then 
the United States began to loom up on 
the horizon, and the hatred and con- 
tempt and abuse that had been heaped 
in turn on the other allies were turned 
in our direction. All sorts of lies were 





Don’t indulge in joy-riding. Every gal- 
lon of gasoline is needed by the armies at 
the front. 





told, and the main one was that we 
would not have the courage to join in 
the war, and we would be a negligible 
factor even if we did try it. 

Now all this fabric of lies is being 
disproved in its turn. The position of 
the Hun war-lords is not enviable, for 
they are now between two fires. They 
must face an ever increasing enemy on 
the fighting front and they must for- 
ever keep inventing new lies and mak- 
ing new promises to appease the grow- 
ing discontent at home. 


Huns Taught a Lesson. 


Gen. von Bernhardi of the German 
army, whose writings have done much 
to reveal the intrigues and beastly de- 
pravity of German militarism, and who 
has been foremost in ridiculing the ar- 
mies of the allies, met with a well-de- 
served rebuke on the Flanders front 
the other day. With two divisions of 
picked Hun troops he attacked a Brit- 
ish position, expecting to carry every- 
thing before him. 

But the “contemptible” British stood 
their ground and cut the very heart out 
of the boasted German veteran “shock 
troops.” In this neat little encounter 
the Huns, besides leaving the ground 
piled with their dead, left 400 prisoners 
in the hands of the British, and Gen. 
Bernhardi had a narrow escape from 
capture. These Teuton military high- 
fliers are getting their wings badly 
singed in many encounters of this sort. 

Our marines took more than 300 pris- 


_ oners when they cleaned the Huns out 


of the forest of Belleau, near Chateau 
Thierry. Our gunners laid down a fine 
barrage behind the forest, thus prevent- 
ing the Huns from either backing out 
and reporting a “victory” or bringing 
up enough reserves to overpower our 
side. The Huns therefore had to stay in 
their machine-gun nests and dugouts 
and take their medicine. 

To illustrate how completely they 
were “locoed”, a party of 78 Hun sol- 
diers and five officers surrendered to 
one lone American private, who march- 
ed them to the rear like a drove of 
sheep. You can believe that the Huns 
did .0t give up very willingl: but they 
found that it was a choice for them be- 
tween thus surrendering or being sac- 
rificed to American machine-guns, auto- 
matic pistols and cold steel. And it 
shows that these vaunted Hun veterans 
can show the white feather and sur- 
render fast enough when they have to 
face anything like an equal match. 

Gen. Foch anticipated the new Ger- 
man drive by having the British launch 
a surprise attack in the north, and the 
French launch another one at the same 
moment in the south. Both drives won 
their objectives and resulted in advanc- 
ing the lines a mile or so for a stretch 
of several miles, and the capture of 
about 1500 prisoners in all. 

The Germans, like the Austrians, are 
now trying to stem popular discontent 
at home by issuing claims as to the vast 
number of losses they have caused the 
allies. They say they have taken over 
191,000 prisoners on the western front 
since their spring drive began, March 
21. Of these, about 95,000 were Brit- 
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ish and 90,000 French—the rest being 
Belgians, Portuguese and Americans. 
They also report the capture of about 
2500 cannon and 15,000 machine-guns. 

These claims sound fine on paper, but 
the fact remains that with all the booty 
that the Teutons claim they have taken, 
at different stages in the war, the con- 
dition of their people and armies is 
still very bad. There seems to be still 
something lacking which prevents them 
from turning their alleged “victories” to 
account and bringing about the peace 
they so eagerly desire. There are evi- 
dently certain powers at work which 
restrain them and weaken their efforts. 
We shall know more about this after the 
war is over and the whole history of it 
comes to be written. 

Rumors for some time have fore- 





shadowed that the domination of the 
bolshevik usurpers in Russia would be 
thrown off. Some days ago reports 
came telling that a counter-revolution 
had been started and that the bolshe- 
viks had been kicked out-of power. It is 
likely that these reports were of Hun 
origin, intended to fool the allies and 
draw them into a trap, but if that was 
the case they missed it. 

Affairs in Russia are still in the boil- 
ing-up_stage and no-one can foresee 
what the future is going to bring forth. 
Our government and the allied gov- 
ernments are trying to decide on a 
course of action which will aid the Rus- 
sian people to get on their feet. The 
ideas of different authorities do not 
coincide, and each plan that is proposed 
has its drawbacks and dangers. 








NEWS 





Many Die in Wreck. Over 60 persons 
were killed and many more were seriously 
injured in a railroad wreck which occur- 
red on the Michigan Central railroad near 
Gary, Ind., when an empty troop train 
crashed into the rear end of the Hagen- 
beck-Wallace circus train, demolishing 
four -sleepers in which performers and 
other employees of the circus were sleep- 
ing. Virtually all the victims were mem- 
bers of the circus troupe. The train which 
carried them had become stalled on ac- 
count of a hot box and had pulled part 
way onto a siding to repair the damage. 
The heayy troop train coming up behind 
failed to notice the danger signals that 
had been: set and when the train ahead was 
seen it was too late to avoid the crash. 
Fire broke out almost immediately and 
when rescuers reached the scene the entire 
wreckage was in flames. Many of the 
bodies were reduced to cinders before they 
were recovered. <A. K. Sargent, engineer 
of the troop train, was arrested and held, 
charged with manslaughter. He had been 
an engineer of the road for 28 years. 


Angelus Sounds At Capital. Brief “an- 
gelus” services are observed every day in 
Washington. Just as the bells of the city 
are striking noon every individual in the 
District is asked to pause a moment and 
send up a prayer for those at the head of 
the government and for the safety of our 
men and women in the danger zone. On 
the day set for the observance to begin 
government airplanes flew over the city a 
few minutes before noon and scattered 
posters asking the people to stop and pray 
a moment at the stroke of 12. 





Pays for Stolen Rides. Repenting the 
rides he stole on railroads in years past 
when he was a harvesting hand beating his 
way about the country, a Western man re- 
cently sent $100 to the government as pay- 
ment for his many transgressions. He 
offered to send more money if the gov- 
ernment authorities were not satisfied 
with that amount. The contribution was 
the first that has been received for what 
might be called “a government railroad 
conscience fund.” 





To Standardize Catalogs. The National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, which 
buys and keeps on file catalogs of nearly 
every manufacturer in the country, has 
become weary of trying to find shelf space 
for the many different-sized catalogs that 
ore sent in and it is announced that after 
a certain date catalogs sent to them must 
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be of uniform size. What this size will 
be has not been decided. Besides making 
it easier for the association to handle and 
house the books this plan will effect a 
saving -of $1,000,000 to publishing concerns 
in the reduction and standardization of 
folding equipment, it is estimated. 





Warns Against Raiders. Gov. Capper of 
Kansas has issued a message to the people 
of the state urging prompt suppression of 
all agitators and co-operation with the au- 
thorities in handling possible emergencies. 
He said that information had reached him 
that the I. W. W. was planning raids 
throughout the state during the harvest 
season. 





Valuable Counterfeit Coins. A shipper 
of platinum from Venezuela sent to his 
agent recently several counterfeit gold 
coins he had picked up. When the coins 
were examined and weighed it was found 
that they were worth intrinsically several 
times the value marked on their face be- 
cause of the large percentage of platinum 
in them. 





Returns Kasier’s Decorations. Hans Ol- 
sen, a Norway pilot, who has piloted the 
German: kaiser on over a score of trips 
along the Norway coast and who received 
from him several medals for his skill, has 
returned the decorations to the German 
embassy at Christiania with a note say- 
ing that they are no longer wanted. He 
said: “When these decorations were be- 
stowed on me for good pilotage along the 
coast of Norway it was a pleasure for me 
to receive them, but now these decorations 
are only nauseating to myself and to my 
family, owing to the havoc among our gal- 
lant seamen who have-had to lose their 
lives*in an abominable way, among them 
many of my comrades. Finally there were 
the murders committed upon our seamen 
in the Arctic ocean. Therefore, I hereby 
return the decorations which I no longer 
appreciate.” 





High Production of Bituminous. Dur- 
ing the week ending June 15, 12,600,000 net 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in the 
United Ctates. This is more than was 
ever produced in one week before in the 
history of the country. 





Liquor Business on the Wane. Measures 
to effect another reduction in the brewing 
of beér are being considered by the fuel 
administration. The 30 per cent curtail- 
ment between April 1 and June 30 effected 









a considerable saving of coal and a greater 
reduction now would result in a larger 
saving, it is said. Nevada legislators are 
endeavoring to make the state dry in 1920. 
Strong pressure is also being brought to 
bear on U., S. legislators to make the nation 
dry even at an earlier date. 

To Cover State-House Dome. In order to 
make the state-house less conspicuous to 
hostile air raiders who might fly over the 
city Boston officials have decided to paint 
the gilded dome of the edifice or else hide 
it with canvas. The dome is covered with 
gold leaf. It is also provided with an elab- 
orate electric lighting system but this has 
not been used for over a year. 





Eliminating Jogs in Highways. Roads in 
Illinois are laid out on the sectional lines 
system, running due north and south and 
due east and west. Without some means 
of offsetting the effect that the curvature 
of the earth’s surface has this system 
would have necessitated a converging of 
the north and south roads to conform 
with the meridians and would have made 
the distance across the northern boundary 
of the townships less than that across the 
southern extremity. In order that the 
townships might have their full 6-mile 
width sharp jogs were made in the road 
wherever an error in bearmg was suffi- 
ciently great to necessitate a correction. 
This plan worked all right until automo- 
biles became common. Now it is found 
that the jogs cause considerable danger to 
travelers who because of them are unable 
to detect approaching vehicles until nearly 
upon them. The state division of high- 
ways recently took the matter up with the 
result that action was taken to buy the 
right of way of the inside corners of the 
jogs and make the roads wider at those 
points so that an easy curve permitting 
drivers an uninterrupted view ahead can 
be made. 





Message to Russian Scholars. The emer- 
gency council of education, representing 
the national oragnizations of American 
schools, colleges and universities, has sub- 
mitted to Secretary of State Lansing a let- 
ter of sympathy and encouragement for 
transmission to the faculties of Russian 
universities. “Threatened today by a re- 
lentless and materialistic military power, 
the world must unite to keep burning the 
pure flame of a learning which seeks the 
salvation of the world,” the letter said. 
“The ancient friendship of Russia and the 
United States renews itself today in the 
bond which education for a common end 
has forged between the universities of your 
land and ours.” 





Rejects Large Estate. G. A. Duncan, of 
Boston, has refused to accept the family 
estates in England and Scotland which de- 
scended to him through the recent death 
of his brother. As present head of the fam- 
ily Mr. Duncan becomes the Earl of Camp- 
erdown and is entitled to a seat in the 
British house of lords. Though he will 
make no effort to claim his seat or the 
property, he will see that the tenants on 
the estates are properly cared for, he says. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 
Teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the country. Thousands 
of office positions open at $1100 to $1800; 
short hours. Writeimmediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. S88, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open and many 
sample examination questions.—Adv. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AlTARS 








Enemies at Home Must Shut up. 


MONG our socialists are nests of 
A pests that are being gradually 


cleaned out. There are all kinds 
of socialists—some good, some bad, and 
mostly mongrels. The decent ones are 
repudiating the old German-made doc- 
trines which their party has champion- 
ed and are supporting the government 
in the war and the hyphenate, bolshevik 
and I, W. W. types are more or less re- 
bellious and defiant. 

“Don’t be a soldier; be a man”, said 
Emil Herman (of course a Hun) secre- 
tary of the Socialist party in the state 
of Washington. Now he will serve 10 
years in prison for violation of the es- 
pionage act. Frederick Drafft (another 
Hun, you perceive) opposed the draft 
in spite of his name, and he will spend 
five years behind the bars and pay 
$1000 fine. He was another high-up 
Socialist and was the candidate of that 
party for governor of New Jersey. 

In fact a Socialist can hardly open 
his mouth now without putting his foot 
‘in it, for their most favored doctrines 
plainly bear the “made-in-Germany” 
stamp on the back. At the Wisconsin 
Socialist convention just held Victor 
Berger urged extreme caution in all 
speeches and utterances so as to avoid 
seditious statements. 

Another Socialist leader declared that 
after a thorough study of the espionage 
law he had concluded that “a man can 
say enough in five minutes to go to 
jail for life”. And he gave his fellow- 
Socialists this blunt warning: “Don’t 
say too much.” The war is not with- 
out its good results if it forces socialists 
and similar revolutionists to curb their 
tongues, reform their teachings and 
talk less. 

E. V. Debs, who was the chronic So- 
cialist candidate for president for. a 
long time and who likes to be mixed up 
in trouble of any sort, refused to be 
muzzled at the Ohio Socialist conven- 
tion the other day and indulged in one 
of his characteristic wild flights. Ac- 
cording to the news reports he paid 
tribute to Socialists who have been sent 
to prison for defying the laws, praised 
the I. W. W. agitators who are on trial 
for sedition, eulogized the murderous 
Russian bolsheviks as brothers and 
charged that the object of the allies in 
this war is the same as that of the Huns, 
namely plunder. 

He defied the government to arrest 
him and said that if tried for sedition 
he would not seek to defend himself, 
as he believed that the imprisonment 
of Socialists would only help to make 
more Socialists. He ought to know, for 
he spent one term in the penitentiary. 
He has just been indicted on 10 differ- 
ent courts and taken in custody. 

0. €. Enfield, Socialist candidate for 
congress in Oklahoma, was found guil- 
ty of conspiring to obstruct the draft 
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law and he will have 20 years in limbo 
to think it over. Martin Plunkett and 
John McCarthy, Socialist candidates for 
governor and treasurer of Connecticut, 
have just been taken into federal cus- 
tody, on the strength of their anti-war 
campaign. 

L. H. Blumenthal, a Brooklyn public 
school teacher, refused to serve when 
drafted and he was court-martialed and 
sentenced to 15 years in prison. E. F. 
Zuschlag and William Bender, privates 
in the national army, have been sent to 
Fort Leavenworth prison for 10 and 20 
vears respectively, for disloyalty and 
insubordination. Nikolus Ungar of St. 
Paul, a socialist objector, is condemned 
to 25 vears at hard labor at the same 
prison, for draft evasion. i 

J. D. Allen, an Alabama man, was shot 
and killed by a U. S. deputy-marshal, 
while resisting arrest as a slacker. Er- 
nest Flentje, sergeant at Camp Devens, 
Mass., is under sentence of 30 years for 
disloyal remarks. Max Brennan and 
Adolph Frier, at Camp Custer, Mich., 
received 10 years each for ridiculing 
our part in the war and predicting a 
German victory. 

Hugo Reisinger, one of the most act- 
ive and unscrupulous agents of Count 
von Bernstorff, is now in Sing Sing for 
15 years. He was a professional bur- 
glar employed by the kaiser’s gang to 
break into the homes of our citizens 
and steal valuable papers. 

L. H. Keenan, a well-known attorney 
of Elkins, W. Va., was recently sent to 
prison for two years, under the espion- 
age act. Joseph Rosenberg, a New Or- 
leans attorney, undertook to aid a 
young man named Louis Lavigne to 
evade the draft, at the request -of La- 
vigne’s father, and as a result all three 
are to serve prison terms. 

A number of people, including several 
women, have been killed in encounters 
between officers and draft-resisters in 
Arkansas, Kentucky and other Southern 
states lately. A bunch of 45 “conscien- 
tious objectors” from Oklahoma were 
court-martialed and sentenced to life 
imprisonment for refusing to put on the 
army uniform either to fight or work, 
but the sentences were reduced to 25 
vears. The objectors were members of 
the Mennonite sect, which is opposed 
to the use of physical force. 

Elias Gracely, an Ohio farmer, was 
convicted of threatening the life of the 
president, and he was sent to the peni- 
tentiary for 13 years. Joseph Reik of 
Hoboken, N. J., referred to soldiers as 
“dirty bums”, and almost before he 
could realize it he was captured, ar- 
raigned in court and sent to prison for 
a vear. 

Rev. W. C. Cook, a Church of Christ 
minister in Tennessee, is under arrest 
for preaching sermons condemning the 
draft. Rev. E. C. Shutt, a Lutheran min- 
ister, and Father Collins, a Catholic 


priest, both of Missouri, are being held 
to answer for disloyal remarks in the 
pulpit. Rev. G. W. Galbtaith, Metho- 
dist preacher at Cottage, N. Y., has 
been removed because he preached the 
doctrine that war is never justified. 

C. H. Kamann, former school princi- 
pal and president of the German-Amer- 
ican Alliance branch at Peoria, IIl., is 
condemned to spend three years in 
prison and pay $5000 fine for having 
made seditious remarks in his history 
class. Miss Agatha Richrath, a German 
instructor at Vassar college, was taken 
into custody by the government be- 
cause she upheld the Teuton falsehoods, 
and justified the sinking of the Lusita- 
nia, the invasion of Belgium and other 
Hun crimes. 

Carl Gleeser, publisher of the Mis- 
souri Staats Zeitung, is to spend five 
years in the Fort Leavenworth prison, 
for publishing articles attacking our 
part in the war and defending Germany. 
Cyrus Cook, secretary of the so-called 
League of Humanity, is being prosecut- 
ed for circulating a book issued by the 
league called “Shanghaied into the Eu- 
ropean War.” Felix Malitz and Gustav 
Engler, officers of another German 
propaganda concern called the Ameri- 
can Correspondents’ Film Co., have 
been sentenced to prison terms and 
$5000 fine for sending out moving-pic- 
ture films which were designed to up- 
hold German atrocities. 

Ben Kahn of Montana was convicted 
under a sedition law recently adopted 
by that state. The judge said that 
whether his utterances were a part of 
the German propaganda or not, the ef- 
fect of such things was bad and the 
American people would not tolerate 
them; hence he would send him to pris- 
on for as much as 20 years, so he could 
spread no more sedition. 

Conrad Kornemann, former head of 
the South Dakota branch of the Ger- 
man-American Alliance and editor of a 
German paper, was found guilty under 
the espionage act and sentenced to 
serve 10 years in prison and pay $1000 
fine. N.S. Randal, an organizer for the 
Non-Partisan League, was found guilty 
at Red Wing, Minn., of “utterances tend- 
ing to discourage enlistments”. 

J. A. Peterson, candidate of the bol- 
shevik elements for the Republican 
nomination in Minnesota, and J. O. 
Bentall and A. L. Sugarman, Socialist 
candidates for governor and secretary 


. of state respectively, were found guilty 


under the espionage act and sentenced 
to prison terms. Peterson was badly 
beaten in the recerit senatorial prima- 
ries, by Senator Nelson. 

The Socialists love to flaunt the law 
and defy public decency by picking 
out convicts or indicted men for their 
candidates wherever they conveniently 
can. The Socialists in New York city 
have put up for congressman Max East- 
man, a Russian Jew bolshevik who is 
awaiting trial for violation of the es- 
pionage law. 

A girl—May Hendricks—was the first 
victim of a new espionage law in Lou- 
isiana. She advocated the overturning 
of our government, and she was sen- 
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tenced to $300 fine and six months in 
prison. 

A gang of 29 Germans and Hindus, 
after prolonged litigation at San Fran- 
cisco, were found guilty of plots to 
carry on uprisings in India and other- 
wise help Germany, and were sentenc- 
ed to extended terms in prison and 
fines totaling $64,000. This case was 
instructive as revealing the dastardly 
underhand methods employed by the 
Prussians in the name of diplomacy. 
The trial had a sensational climax when 
some of the Hindu plotters: got mad at 
each other and one of them shot anoth- 
er one dead in the court-room, and was 
himself shot dead by a U. S. officer. 


A batch of 112 I. W. W. leaders, gath- 
ered in by combing the entire country, 
have been under trial at Chicago for a 
number of weeks. The I. W. W.’s had 
collected “defense funds”, to be em- 
ployed in securing the acquittal of 
these men by hook or crook. Attempts 
were first made to persuade the jury- 
men in favor of acquittal, without re- 
gard to the evidence; later threats were 
made against them if they voted for 
conviction and even their wives at 
home were intimidated. Judge Landis 
learned of these efforts to coerce the 
court and block justice and he dis- 
missed one jury and had a new one 
drawn. 

Revelations in the case corroborated 
what was already well known—namely 
that the L. W. W. program called for 
sabotage of all sorts to obstruct the 
war, destroy the army, ruin crops, pre- 
vent the production of supplies, and 
finally seize all property and the “tools 
of industry” and give them to the revo- 
lutionists. The war was denounced as 
“the bosses’ war”, and our soldiers 
were stigmatized as “scab herders”. 


— 


WhoAre“Idlers” and “Non-Producers”? 


In instructions issued a few days ago 
to draft boards relative to the “work or 
fight” order under which after the first 
of July all men of draft age are re- 
quired to be engaged at work held to 
be productive or join the country’s 
fighting forces Provost Marshal General 
Crowder explained that after it has 
been determined that a man in deferred 
classification is an idler or is occupied 
in a way considered nonproductive his 
classification and order number are to 
be withdrawn and he is to be at once 
placed in military service. 

The instructions direct that draft 
boards shall apply common sense in 
considering a withdrawal of deferred 
classification privileges. Lists of those 
summoned for examination are to be 
furnished to the federal employment 
service in order that they may be aided 
in getting into productive employment. 

The work of. traveling salesmen is 
classified as productive employment 
but that of automobile salesmen in 
cities is placed in the opposite category. 
All persons engaged in the serving of 
food or drink in hotels, restaurants, 
etc., are to be regarded as non-product- 
ive workers. This does not apply, how- 
ever, to managers, clerks, cooks or oth- 
er employees of such establishments 





unless they are actually engaged in 
serving food and drink. 

Operators of passenger’ elevators, 
doormen, footmen and other attendants 
in hotels, clubs, stores, apartment hous- 
es, office buildings, etc., are regarded as 
non-productive workers under the pro- 
vost marshal general’s instructions, as 
are ushers and other attendants em- 
ployed in connection with games,sports 
and amusements, excepting persons 
who are actual performers in legitimate 
concerts, operas or theatrical perform- 
ances. 

Baseball playing, it was explained, is 
at present held to be non-productive 


but no specific ruling will be made 


with reference to it until an individual 
case has been appealed from a local 
board. Chairman Herrmann of the na- 
tional baseball commission says that 
the strict enforcement of the selective 
service regulations as they stand now 
will compel more than 250 of the base- 
ball players carried on the reserve lists 
of the 16 major league clubs to seek 
other employment and that a business 
in which millions are invested will be 
absolutely crushed. 

He points out that the officials and 
stockholders of the various clubs have 
invested more than $8,522,000 in Liberty 
bonds, almost as much as the book 
value of the combined plants of the 16 
clubs. He argues that baseball offers a 


-field for relaxation, diversion and rec- 


reation superior to any other amuse- 
ment and that the players who are oc- 
cupied by the game only half the year 
stand ready to seek essential employ- 
ment during the other half. 

Ban Johnson, president of the Amer- 
ican league, says that baseball is not 
non-productive because the two major 
leagues this year will pay the govern- 
ment $300,000 in war tax. Players, um- 
pires, stockholders and officials, he 
says, have bought over $3,000,000 worth 
of Liberty bonds and given thousands 
of dollars to the Red Cross and other 
war charities. 


U. S. Telegraphs and Telephones Next. 


The stubborn and selfish action of 
both employers and workers in the 
telegraph field has forced the president 
to ask congress for legislation authoriz- 
ing him to take the entire telegraph 
system of the country utder govern- 
ment control, and along with it the 
telephone system. Next to the seizure 
of the railroads, this will be about the 
most important single policy adopted 
by this country since it entered the war. 

A sort of truce between capital and 
labor in most of the war industries has 
been arranged for the period of the 
war, under the auspices of the federal 
war labor board headed by ex-Presi- 








ENDOW SOME CHILD. 

Whenever you get a quarter in change, 
turn it into a thrift stamp and stick it on a 
thrift card which you can get at any post- 
office or store. When you have 16 stamps 
on the card, you can pay 18 cents more and 
get a full-paid war savings certificate which 
will draw compound interest and be worth 
$5 Jan. 1., 1923. Donate this certificate to 


some child you want to befriend. 


dent Taft, representing the public, and 

F. J. Walsh, representing labor. The 

general understanding is that the em- 

ployers will not fight the unions, and 

that the unions will not order strikes . 
or make trouble but that both sides 

will work together in harmony for 

the common good. 

Strikes were threatened by the teleg- 
raphers’ union because some of their 
organizers had been discharged. The 
government brought pressure to bear 
on the companies and ordered them 
not to press the unionism issue. The 
Postal Co. complied with this order 
but the Western Union balked. The 
officials of that company said they 
would not voluntarily turn the com- 
pany over to the control of an organ- 
ization which employed coercion and 
was well known to be hostile. 

Thereupon the union called a strike 
against the Western Union Co. Presi- 
dent Wilson saw that the telegraph 
service of the country might be para- 
lyzed by such action and after consult- 
ing with his cabinet members and the 
leadérs in congress it was decided to 
pass legislation at once which would 
give him the power to take charge of 
the whole business and run it in the 
interests of the nation, and not primari- 
ly of the companies or the employees. 
Government control makes it so that 
strikes are virtually forbidden, as they 
would be equivalent to mutiny and 
punishable as such. 


President Vetoes Longer Work-Day. 


In the good old days when govern- 
ment positions were all regarded as 
political “spoils” the maximum length 
of the workday in the government de- 
partments was six and a half hours. 
Several years ago the day was length- 
ened to seven hours. Since the war has 
been in progress and it is impossible 
for Uncle Sam to get enough help to 
carry on the work of government there 
has been a persistent demand in con- 
gress for the increace of the workday 
to eight hours. 

Representative Borland of Mo. Dem.., 
has been the main advocate of ‘this 
change, and after a great deal of squab- 
bling an amendment was added to the 
annual legislative, executive and judi- 
cial appropriation bill carrying out the 
increase. At the same time a flat raise 
of $120 a year was made in the pay of 
all clerks who receive salaries up to 
$2000, except those who have been ap- 
pointed at fancy salaries since the war 
started. 

As soon as President Gompers of the 
Federation of Labor heard of this action 
he announced that it would have to be 
rescinded and that the president would 
be advised to veto it. A considerable 
number of federal employees are organ- 
ized into a union under the Federation 
of Labor, -and notice was served that 
the government workers would not 
stand for an increase of working hours 
even under the pretext of the necessities 
of war. 

The president vetoed the entire bill 
because of the eight-hour provision. It 
had been accepted as a principle, he 
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said, that conditions of labor were not 
to be relaxed or in any way made worse 
during the war. The government had 
enforced this principle on private em- 
ployers, and it would be inconsistent for 
it to set a bad example by lengthening 
the workday of its own employees, and 
especially at a time when they were 
doing splendid work during office hours 
and were also aiding in war activities 
outside. 





U. S. Now in Express Business. 

Control of the business of the Adams, 
the American, the Wells Fargo and the 
Southern express companies. which 
heretofore have handled about 95 per 
cent of the total express traffic of the 
country passed into the hands of the 
government at the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. The new federal concern 
which is known as the American .Rail- 
way Express Co.is under the supervision 
of Director General McAdoo. The old 
companies will exist only as corpora- 
tions holding the $33,000,000 combined 
stock; their names on wagons, trucks, 
cars, etc., will gradually disappear and 
give place to that of the new American 
company. 

lhe Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved a 10-per-cent increase in 
express rates, an increase which the 
four companies have been seeking for 
a long time. This, it is estimated, will 
add about $22,000,000 annually to the 
gross revenues of the consolidated con- 
cern. Rates from now on will be under 
the jurisdiction of Director General Mc- 
Adoo who may sanction a further in- 
crease if the additional 10 per cent is 
found insufficient to cover higher costs 
of operation. 

About 35 per cent of the gross revenue 
is to be allowed for operating expenses 
and a little more than 50 per cent will 
be turned over to the railroad adminis- 
tration. The first five per cent remain- 
ing will go to the individual corpora- 
tion. Of the next two per cent, one is 
to go to the railroad and one to the 
merger; of the next three one will go to 
the merger and two to the railroad and 
of the next four one will go to the cor- 
poration and three to the railroad. The 
war tax will be paid by the merger after 
{he share of the railroad administration 
has been paid, 

It is provided that federal control of 
the merged companies is to continue un- 

2: months after peace has been de- 
clared, 





Numbers for 1918 Registrants Drawn. 


The drawing of the numbers which 
determine the order in which the 1918 
class of registrants, the 744,500 young 
men who have attained their majority 
since the first registration day, June 5, 
hag will be called for military service 
took place in Washington the other day. 
The numbers on paper, red on the out- 
side, were placed in capsules and all 
thrown together into a glass bowl. The 
capsules were constantly stirred while 
the drawing was in progress. 

The first number was drawn by Sec- 
retary Baker—number 246—and the 
drawing continued until two hours 
later when the last capsule was taken 





out and its number read and recorded. 
The drawing a year ago consumed 17 
hours. 

Senator Chamberlain, chairman of 
the senate military affairs committee, 
drew the second number—1,168. Then 
came Senator Warren, Gen. I ershing’s 
father-in-law, who brought out No. 818. 
Among the others who drew the first 10 
were Chairman Dent of the house mili- 
tary affairs committee, Representative 
Kahn, Gen. March, chief of staff, and 
Gen. Crowder who has had charge of 
the draft machinery from the first. 

“Maj. Billy” Wellborn, Gen. Crowder’s 
young lady assistant who is said to 
know more about the selective service 
law and its operation than anyone else 
connected with its execution, drew the 
remaining 1,190 capsules. 

As the capsules were drawn they 
were opened and the numhcrs were 
read and recorded on a _ blackboard. 
Scorers sitting at a table nearby kept 
four separate records. When one black- 
board had been filled with numbers it 
was photographed and tabulation was 
begun on another. These tabulations, 
after all records had been compared, 
were used for preparing the master list. 

Provost Marshall. General Crowder 


recently called on the governors of all 
of the states for the mobilization be- 
tween July 22 and 25 of 220,000 white 
draft registrants qualified for military 
service. These, with the 23,400 men of 
the school requisitions, make a total of 
more than 243,400 so far called for July. 
This, it is expected, will practically ex- 
haust the number of men at present in 
Class 1. 

To complete the army program for 
the remainder of the year there will be 
available the men obtained by reclassi- 
fication in the first draft, estimated at 
from 250,000 to 300,000, and the Class 
1 men of the second draft, expected to 
include the majority of the 744,500 who 
registered. 


NOTES OF CONGRESS. 


Suffrage Again Shelved. Congress can do 
things in short order when it really wants 
to, but it can be wonderfully slow when 
it is being pushed to do something that it 
hates to do. It is going to pass the woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment after a 
while, but it is availing itself of every 
possible pretext for sidetracking it. When 
the subject came up the other day in the 
senate, the ladies were hoping to see it 
passed, but it was impossible to muster 
quite the two-thirds vote necessary to 








Here are Two Important Health Books 
That We Want Readers of the Pathfinder to 
Have. Entirely Free. Send for them Today. 





UNCLE SAM CANNOT AFFORD TO LOSE ONE SINGLE LIFE: 
OUR COUNTRY NEEDS EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. 


The water you drink and use vitally af- 
fects your health and life. If it is not pure 
it causes many apparently unaccountable 
troubles. 

It is to aid you in guarding against the 
evils of impure water, to preserve the 
health of your family that we say to you 
—Get these books. Remember—they are 
free. 

Don’t say—“If I had only known”; find 
out! There is no room for ignorance in 
this modern world. The man who doesn’t 
know, loses out. It’s your fault if you fail 
to post yourself about things which vitally 
concern you. Your government employs 
hosts of wise men to study your problems. 

Each year thosuands of people waste 
their lives and those of their loved ones 
through typhoid fever and other avoidable 
diseases. People are the country’s most 
valuable asset, and simple precautions can 
prevent their untimely death. 


THIS GREAT PUBLIC MENACE MUST 
BE PUBLICLY DISCUSSED. 


An impolite subject, politely brought to 
your attention. The U. S. Public Health 
Service has provided these simple and con- 
cise books on the eare and protection of 
your water supply. Every householder in 
the country, rural district or small town, 
where the purity of the water is “up to 
you,” can profit by these books. 

Does your privy, stable or hog-pen pol- 
lute your water supply, or that of your 
neighbors? 

You may think that it does not, when in 
reality it is a hotbed of contamination for 
a large area. 

Simple methods of prevention will save 
you many dollars in doctor’s bills and 





1 


long, weary, dragging illness and possible 
death. 


YOU ARE TO BLAME. 


If your children die of typhoid or ma- 
larial diseases—you are to blame. If you 
are made inefficient through the ravages 
of these diseases—you are to blame. 
Nothing but your own forethought and 
care can overcome these dangers. Look to 
your water supply. Be sure that it is pure. 

These free books will tell you about 
these things, and we want every reader of 
the Pathfinder to send for them today. 


—— USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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carry it. The Democrats of the South are 
opposed to the suffrage idea because they 
don’t want to see the vote given to colored 
women. Senator Brandegee of Conn., Rep., 
combated the argument that suffrage 
should be adopted as a war measure. He 
warned the statesmen not to count on get- 
ting any political advantage by voting for 
it, for “when the ladies get the vote they 
will vote as they please,” he said. 


Buchanan to Have Statue. Harriet Lane 
Johnston, who was a niece of President 
Buchanan and who was mistress of the 
White House during his term, left $100,000 
in her will for a monument to him to be 
erected in a government park in Washing- 
ton. For years congress has refused to 
grant authority for the erection of the 
memorial and there has been a lot of “wav- 
ing of the bloody shirt” over the matter. 
The memorial to -Lincoln hung fire for 
years but is now almost completed. The 
one to Grant is still nowhere near finished. 
Some senators and members argued that it 
was a wrong policy to authorize a memo- 
rial to Buchanan, whose loyalty was under 

cloud to say the least, while many other 


of our great and unquestionably loyal 
men were unhonored. As Senator Lodge 


pointed out, even John Adams, John Quin- 
cy Adams, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe 
still lacked national memorials, and yet 
it was proposed to erect a monument to 
Buchanan, who he pictured as weak, timid, 
stubborn, vacillating and disloyal. Several 
Republican senators poured oil on_ the 
troubled waters and said a good word for 
Buchanan to keep peace in the family, and 
finally the bill passed by a vote of 51 to 
li. All the opponents were Republicans 
except Hitchcock of Nebr., but a number 
of Republicans supported the measure. The 
president signed the bill. 


“Open” Treaties Beaten. Bolshevik ideas 
are gaining ground in some quarters in 
this country. One of these ideas is that 
all treaties and understandings between na- 
tions shall be open and that there shall be 
no “secret diplomacy”. Senator Borah of 
Idaho, Rep., proposed that this policy 
should be adopted by this country, and he 
argued that it was right in line with 
President Wilson’s declaration for “open 
covenants of peace, openly arrived at.” 
The president soon headed this notion off 
and issued an explanation saying that he 
never meant to favor the public discussion 
of delicate international matters. Sena- 
tor Hitchcock declared that .what was 
wrong was not the confidential discussion 
of treaties in: the senate but the negotia- 
tion of secret treaties by Old-World rulers 
without consulting their people. Senator 
Reed said it would be foolish for this 
country to try to adopt “open” methods so 
long as the other countries clung to secret 
diplomacy. The matter was rejected by a 
non-partisan vote of 36 to 23. 


G. 0. P. Won Ball Game. Each year the 
two rival parties in the house get up a 
“scrub” baseball team and have a game, 
for the amusement of the public and them- 
selves and for the benefit of the Red Cross 
or some such purpose. The game this year 
was not safe for Democracy, for the Re- 
publicans won it by a score of 19 to five. 
President Wilson was there and threw the 
ball to the pitcher to start the game. Vice- 
President Marshall and Speaker Clark were 
also present; in fact everybody was so 
anxious to see the fun that congress “let 
out” and didn’t try to maintain a quorum. 


Stella—What do you cook in your kitch- 
enette? 


Bella—Substitutettes—New York Sun. 














GOVERNMENT NOTES } 








Dishwater Yields Soap. The British army 
in Macedonia is supplying itself with hard 
and soft soap and also a quantity of gly- 
cerin manufactured from grease saved from 
the table refuse and dishwater from the 
camps. 





Must Save Coal. The fuel administration 

warns that private residences, apartment 
houses, churches, schools and commercial 
buildings other than factories must effect 
a saving of 15,000,000 tons of coal this 
year. In order to assure the saving of this 
amount no coal order from a domestic 
consumer will be wholly filled until the 
local fuel administration has given his 
permission. 
_ Platinum Needed. The supply of plati- 
num is extremely scarce and the public is 
asked to release whatever amounts there 
are on hand so that “the American war ma- 
chine may go ahead at full speed”. Plati- 
num is necessary in the production of ni- 
tric and sulphuric acids, in the fixation of 
nitrogen from the air and for a number of 
other war purposes. The bureau of mines 
announces that aside from the large 
amount of platinum that exists in the coun- 
try in the form of jewelry less than 25 per 
cent of the normal stock of unmanufac- 
tured metal is available. 





Memorials to be Issued. The war de- 
partment announces that an engraved me- 
morial will be sent to the nearest relative 
of every soldier who falls in action on the 
battle front, attesting that he died in the 
service of his country. The memorial will 
be signed by the adjutant general of the 
army. 





Housing Federal Workers. Secretary of 
Labor Wilson has been placed in charge of 
the law which provides housing accommo- 
dations for government workers in the 
District of Columbia and in the various 
cities throughout the country where muni- 
tions and industrial plants engaged in war 
work are located. Sixty thousand dollars 
has been appropriated for the work. One- 
sixth of this will be spent in the District 
of Columbia where a huge dormitory will 
be erected to house war workers. Other 
cities to be aided by the housing law are 
Bath, Me.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, 
lil.; Davenport, Ia.; Quiney, Mass.; Water- 
town, N. Y.; New Brunswick, N. J.; New 
London, Conn.; Mare Island, Calif.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Puget Sound, Wash.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Alliance, O.; Hammond, Ind.; 
Sharon, Pa.; Niles, Warren, O.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Aberdeen, Md.; Newport, R. I. 


Land Commandeered. Some 2,200 acres 
of land at Indian Head, Md., has been taken 
over for the purpose of enlarging the naval 
proving grounds there and the auxiliary 
proving grounds just across the Potomac 
river in Virginia. All persons residing on 
the commandeered section were required 
to vacate and remove their property by 
July 1. Compensation is being made to 
the owners of the land. 


Pigeons in the Army. The signal corps 
is buying large numbers of mature homing 
pigeons, breeding them and training the 
young as message carriers. As in olden 
days pigeons are the surest means of carry- 
ing messages across the battlefields. Since 
the older birds have their homing instincts 
already well established only the younger 
ones are used for this purpose. Appeals 
are issued asking hunters to refrain from 








shooting at pigeons in flight; it is always 
possible that they are army messengers 
bearing important communications and 
killing them might cause serious delay. 


Fair Play for Loyal Teutons. Speaking 
in Albany, N. Y., a few days ago, Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels said that Americans 
should treat justly and without rancor na- 
tives of the central empires who reside in 
this country and are loyal citizens. “These 
patriots have been humiliated by the 
treachery of men of their own blood,” he 
said; “they have been shocked by such 
ingratitude as well as outraged at the 
sabotage and conspiracies of the spies. 
Let us honor the men, who, born under 
other skies, share with us the love of the 
flag but let us not by unjust suspicion 
wrong the true patriots who came from 
the central empires whose loyalty and de- 
votion to America is as whole-hearted as 
that of those who have known no other 
land,” he said. 





Tractors for Hauling Guns. After ob- 
serving a five-ton armored artillery tractor 
haul a field howitzer across ditches and 
holes, over fallen trunks of trees which it 
cut down in its progress, climb a 45-degree 
hill through deep mud and afterwards hit 
up a 12-mile gait on the level army offi- 
cers agreed that the use of tractors for the 
rapid movement of field guns sent to sup- 
port infantry advances is the proper thing. 
In the armies of the allies and Germany 
only the guns above 6-inch bore are mo- 
torized, horses being used to haul the 
lighter guns. The perfect handling of the 
tractor in this case and the speed with 
which it moved showed unmistakably what 
could be accomplished at the front where 
the ground is no rougher than that over 
which the tractor traveled. Tractors of 
this type are being made in large numbers 
for service abroad. They are shrapnel- 
proof and can be disabled only by a direct 
shell hit. It is proposed to equip all Amer- 
ican batteries above 3-inch light guns 
and up to 6-inch pieces with them. 





The Medical Corps. Before the war there 
were less than 600 doctors, 300 nurses and 
3,000 enlisted men in the medical depart- 
ment of the American army, said Surgeon 
General Gorgas in an address in New York 
the other day. Now the army has over 
20,000 physicians and surgeons and 12,000 
nurses, in addition to an enlisted personnel 
of 100,000 men in the medical department, 
he announced, and America has also con- 
tributed about 1,500 doctors to the British 
service. The loss of medical officers and 
men in the war, which a few months ago 
exceeded that of any other unit in the 
army, is being satisfactorily reduced, Dr. 
Gorgas told his hearers. 


THE THRIFT STAMP. 





You’re not impressive when alone, 
But just look meek and nice. 
But when by millions you arrive 

You cut a lot of ice. 


And this the kaiser soon shall learn 
As fear his heart doth clamp, 
When our brave boys break through his lines 
Sent by the good thrift stamp. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 

Thousands government clerical jobs 
open. Salaries 31000 to $1800. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R84, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for free list positions.—Advt. 
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RUSSIA. 

Russia Will Fight Says Kerensky. 
Alexander Kerensky, former provision- 
al premier of Russia, who during most 
of the eight months since the overthrow 
of his government by the bolsheviki 
has been hiding in Russia, secretly di- 
recting activities against the spread of 
German activities and intrigue, reached 
London the other day after an arduous, 
perilous journey by way of the Arctic 
sea. His mission is to tel! the people 
of England and later of America just 
what conditions in Russia are today, 
hoping thus to procure allied aid in 
liberating his country from Germany’s 
clutches which are daily being tight- 
ened. 

Speaking before a British labor con- 
ference, he accused the bolsheviki, who, 
he said, overcame him because he 
shrank from violence and allowed them 
to become the dominating power, of 
forming “the nucleus of organized Ger- 
man tyranny” and of bringing about a 
—— of terror in order that German 

hemes for weakening and robbing 
the country might succeed. 

He declared ‘that. their experience 
with the Huns has completely disil- 
iusioned the Russian people; they real- 
ize now that they have been gross- 
iy deceived and that the Brest-Litovsk 
peace was no peace at all. Though 
suffering severely under German tyran- 
ny, he said, they are now resisting Hun 
invasions. 

The Russians have come to a point, 
he announced, where they would be 
glad to have allied help in ofder that 
the German strangle-hold may be shak- 
en off and their country saved. “I be- 
lieve, indeed, I am certain”, he said. 
“that the Russian people will shortly 
join you in the fight for the great cause 
of freedom.” 

He does not like the term “interven- 
tion” applied to allied help which he 
desires but prefers to speak of it as as- 
sistance because he considers Russia as 
having remained in the war. Russia 
is now like a strong man recovering 
from an illness, he says, healthier than 
before. 

Statements of the former premier rel- 
ative to conditions in his country are 
fully borne out by reports coming out 
of Russia from various other sources. 
There are indications that the days of 
the bolshevik regime are numbered for 
the people are becoming more and more 
weary of bolshevism as they have seen 
t applied to their government and the 
aggressions of the Germans and Turks 
are daily furnishing new proof of the 
hollowness and untrustworthiness of 
Hun pledges and agreements. 

The counter-revolutionary movement 
aided by the military support of the 
Czecho-Slovak troops is said to be 
spreading in Siberia. Dispatches in- 

‘cate that the leaven of revolt is work- 





ing in various places and no-one knows 
what a day may bring forth. 





Nicholas Romanoff Slain? Reports 
have come lately telling of the assas- 
sination of Nicholas Romanoff, deposed 
czar, following a dispute with red 
guards who were taking him by train 
from Ekaterinburg to Moscow, All of 
these reports, howe.er, lack confirma- 
tion. It was announced a short time 
ago that the ex-czar was to be trans- 
fer1-d to Moscow because of the threat- 
ening activities of the Czecho-Slovaks. 
He had been brought to Ekaterinburg 
from Tobolsk only a short time before 
because of the fear that peasants and 
monarchists there would free him and 
members of his family. 





Pro-German Finns. According to the 
“ambassador of the Finnish republic”, 
the forces which formed in Finland the 
“white guard”, friendly to Germany, 
sent from their headquarters in Stock- 
holm some 30,000 Finns, mostly young 
men of the wealthy class, to fight in the 
German army. They have also been 
actively spreading German propaganda 
in the United States and elsewhere. 
The leaders of the property-holding 
classes in Finland from the beginning 
of the war have been decided!y friend- 
ly to Germany. While the great ma- 
jority of the Finns im this country are 
staunch and loyal supporters of Ameri- 
ca, there are some who are working 
zealously for the Germans, doing spy 
work and aiding in the spread of Ger- 
man propaganda. 


Kief Cathedral Destroyed. The cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia at Kief, to Muscovite 
Christians an extremely important edi- 
fice, was destroyed some time ago by 
an explosion. A number of other build- 
ings in the city were razed at the same 
time. It is not known whether explo- 
sives in nearby munition factories and 
warehouses were accidentally set off 
or whether the buildings were deliber- 
ately blown up by the bolsheviki as 
part of their campaign of destruction. 





German Plans for Economic Control 
in Russia apparently are going forward 
quite suécessfully in most instances. It 
is planned to carry on under a neutral 
flag transactions of various kinds that 
will be to Germany’s advantage; Privy 
Counselor Mendelsohn, a_ prominent 
German banker, has been made the 
moving force back of a German-created 
organization for such activities which 
has headquarters at Copenhayen. It is 
believed that by this plan German in- 
terests will be best served and pro- 
tected, whether the war goes in Ger- 
many’s favor or against her. The pro- 
gram is said to call first for the acquisi- 
tion of the metal industry of Russia and 
various private enterprises, such as 
railroads, steamship companies, banks 
ete. Having been threatened with the 





confiscation of their property by the 
bolshevik government, Russian stock- 
holders én most instances are glad to 
turn over their holdings, even if they 
do fall into German hands. According 
to recent statements of a Russian of- 
ficial, the soviet gover” ment in order to 
meet Russian engagements to Germany 
will be obliged to conclude a foreign 
loan and to guarantee the loan will have 
to grant Germany numerous conces- 
sions which will give her practically a 
free hand in the exploitation of Rus- 
sia’s natural resources. 





Harvest for Smugglers. Many Russians 
are making big profits trading in tex- 
tiles and other supplies desperately 
needed by the Germans. It is said that 
half of the people of Orsha have be- 


come smugglers, paying high prices for’ 


cloth and disposing of it at enormous 
profits across the German line. Several 
smugglers were shot a short time ago 
but this had little effect in reducing the 
illicit traffic. 





FRANCE. 


More Hospitals Bombed. Though 
has never been used for military pur- 
poses and despite the fact that great 
red crosses were painted on its roof, a 
Canadian hospital back of the British 
Jines was attacked the other night by 
Hun air raiders and a number of per- 
sons, including doctors and officer pa- 
tients, were killed or seriously injured. 
The first bomb dropped went through 
two floors and landed in the operating 
room where the night staff was work- 
ing with some urgent cases that had 
just been brought in. The surgeons and 
nurses were buried under debris which 
at once took fire. Tubes of ether and 
hydrogen burst and added to the ter- 
rors of the fire. Shortly before two 
other Canadian hospitals near 
coast had been singled out for aiace 
by Hun airmen. 


American Farming Methods will be 
taught to French farmers if present 
plans succeed. James Kernevy, director 
of the Franco-American committee of 
public information, has been asked to 
establish a model American farm in 
France with a view to educating the 
peasant farmers, long accustomed to 
laborious, small-scale operations, away 
from their antiquated methods. Among 
other things it is planned to introduce 
tractors which will be owned commu- 
nally by groups of farmers who could 
not own expensive machinery individ- 
ually. 





Pershing Adopts Orphans. Gen. Per- 
shing whose own children perished in 
a fire some years ago has adopted two 
French orphans, a boy of six and a girl 
of five, children of a soldier who lost 
his life at Verdun. The American com- 
mander-in-chief will contribute 1,000 
francs annually to the support of the 
orphans. 


———e 


School Prizes will be foregone by the 
pupils of the Paris schools this year, 
all having heartily agreed that the 


money that ordinarily would go to the 
purchase of costly books and medals 
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as rewards for scholarship or merit 
can be better used to send the poorer 
children out of the city, away from 
the dangers of bombardment by the 
Germans, 


Sammies a Year in France. Some 500 
American soldiers are wearing two gold 
service stripes on their arms, indicating 
a whole year’s service in France. Among 
them are members of the Cleveland base 
hospital unit, the first American unit 
to land, the Harvard base hospital unit 
and American officers and men who 
were serving in France at the time of 
Gen. Pershing’s arrival, June 13, 1917. 
The Cleveland unit landed Mav 25 and 
the Harvard unit arrived about a week 
later, 





Avenue Named for Wilson. The Paris 
municipal council decided a short time 
ago to change the name of the Avenue 
Trocadero to “Avenue President Wil- 
son”. Street signs bearing the netv 
name were placed in position July 4. 


$50 to Help France. Ina letter which 
came to President Poincare from an 
American farmer a short time ago was 
$50, one-tenth of the writer’s total pos- 
sessions, which, it was explained, was 
to pay in part the debt of the United 
States to Gen, Lafayette. 


July 4a Legal Holiday. American In- 
dependence day, July 4, was observed 
as a legal French holiday this year. The 
announcement of the decision to this 
effect in the chamber of deputies evoked 
as great enthusiasm as anything that has 
taken place in the chamber since the 
war began. 











ARGENTINA, 


Burning Corn for Fuel. Manufactur- 
ers are burning corn under their boilers 
and in their furnaces as at 28 pesos a ton 
(about $27 in our money) it costs less 
than wood, The farmers who are oblig- 
ed to sell their corn at this price are 
threatened with bankruptcy, it is said. 


Nickel Coins Ordered. The govern- 


ment has contracted with the United 
States for the coinage of 64,000,000 
pieces of nickel money, The nickel 


coins now in circulation were made by 
the Krupps in Germany. 





Snow Fell for an hour on the after- 
noon of June 22 at Buenos Aires. This is 
said to be the first time that enough 
snow has fallen in the capital to make 
the ground white. Later the whole 
southern part of the continent was 
swept by a terrific blizzard, which did 
considerable damage on land and work- 
ed havoc with shipping along the south- 
ern coast. The night of June 22 in this 
country was an extremely cold one for 
June, the temperature in Washington 
dropping close to 40°. 





PANAMA. 


U.S. Policing Panama and Colon. . Be- 
cause of disorders in Panama and Colon, 
American troops, under orders from 
Washington, recently began policing the 
two cities. This action which was 
taken under a provision of the treaty 
of 1904 authorizing the United States to 


assume duty whenever it becomes 
necessary to the preservation of order 
has called forth a protest from the gov- 
ernment of Panama, 

Vice, gambling and traffic in liquor 
and habit-forming drugs have been 
flourishing in these two cities and the 
government authorities did little or 
nothing to restrict them. Naturally 
their effect on American soldiers in the 
Canal Zone was decidedly demoralizing. 
A military order was issued by U. S. au- 
thorities forbidding officers and men of 
the U. S. army to go beyond the limits 
of the Canal Zone. This in effect es- 
tablished a boycott of the two cities. 
The American authorities also asked the 
government of Panama to put an end 
to the evil conditions and to put into 
operation certain regulations designed 
to improve order. 

President Urriola who became chief 
executive of the republic a few weeks 
ago, following the death of President 
Valdez, undertook to correct the objec- 
tionable conditions and efforts in this 


direction apparently gave r‘se to a sit- | 
uation-which the United States regarded | 


as calling for the exercize of its police 
power. 





Enemy Aliens Arrested. The govern- 
ment, at the request of the American 
military authorities, has lately been ar- 
resting enemy aliens throughout the re- 
public for internment in the Canal Zone. 


ENGLAND. 


Would Send Germans to U. S. A. 
Conan Doyle, the well-known novelist, 
has suggested that every ship return- 
ing to America should carry a load of 
interned Germans so that there would 
be fewer useless mouths to feed in Eng- 
land. He also believes that German of- 
ficers should be placed on British hos- 
pital ships and merchantmen. Many of 
the ships sailing to America carry no 
cargo, so interned Germans could be 
sent in them without any reduction of 
tonnage and by feeding them on this 
side of the water the supply of food 
materials for England would be materi- 
ally increased, as a considerable part 
of the food imported goes to feed the 
Germans held in internment camps 
there. 


Advises Against Foreign Marriages. 
W. L. George, a sociologist, has advised 
British soldiers not to marry French 
girls and settle down to live on foreign 
soil after the war. Purely from a stand- 
point of happiness, he says, such match- 
es are likely to prove disappointing be- 
cause of the great difference in national 
customs and environment. Many Brit- 
ish Tommies have married French girls 
and thousands of Australian soldiers 
have taken English brides whom they 
plan to take back home with them 
when the war is over. It is believed 
that large numbers of Britishers will 
migrate to Canada, New Zéaland and 
Australia when peace comes. 


EARN $100 MONTH EXTRA. 
Design and make dresses and gowns in 
spare times, Write to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S-857, Rochester, N. Y.,for free sam- 
ple lessons, telling how to do it.—Adv. 


























vor Stomach Balk? 


ARE you afraid of it? Is ita mystery? What do you know about it? 
‘ ,W at service is it giving? You are no stronger than your stom- 
ach! Your capacity for work, endurance, mental keannete, de pends 
upen whether your stomach functions soundly and does its sha 
producing pure 





re in 





for the heart to send to all parts of the body, 
putting *“*Pep’’ into every thought and action 
DOES YOUR HEART MURMUR, 
SKIP AND FLUTTER? 

Do you know that your heart is also menaced by 
@ deranged stomach? If your food is allowed t: 
sour anc ferment, the gases thus generated wil! 
swell your abdominal region unnaturally, bri: z 
ing the pressure thus caused principally agair - 
the heart. This condition is responsible for man 
of the fatal, so-called cases of Heart Failur 

YOU CAN'T CORRECT THIS WITH 

DRUGS AND PILL PIFFLE 
The stomach is a muscular organ and its per- 


fect functioning depends upon maintaining a 
normal muscular activity. This is where 

YOU NEED MY HELP! 
_ [have devised methods which bring about an 
internal muscular development so that the func- 
tioning can be controlled, 

Itis not what you eat, but what you are able to 
digest that gives you the vitality to do things. Stop 
ratios your stomach. It is STRONGIORT 

METHODS you need, based on the true prir 
ples of Nature's laws of health and body building. 


| AM A GUILDER OF MEN! 

YOUR whle body can be rebuilt. I will show 
you how to help Nature and replace the old worn, 
decaying ce!l life and rebuild it with new vital tis 
sue. No matter what your weakness, whether it 
has been brought on by indigestion, gassy stom- 
ach, nervousness or by youthful indiscretions, my 
natural methods will correct it. If you are SKIN- 
NY, run down, bilious always tired, have head 


FORT Pep’’ you need STRONG 


aches, rupture, no 

The Perfect Man FORTISM, Every bodily ill gives way to the gen- 

< tle, healing and building influences of my System. 

4 will cost you qothing to conselt apap save your life. Send 

or my boo! omotion and Conservation of Health 

Strength and Mental Energy." it is a liberal education o: the 
¥. 


subject and will show you t 3 way to perfect Health, Long Life, 
Suecess and Happiness. Itis FREE. Send three 2c stamps to cover 
mailing expenses, frite now. 


H Physical and 
Lionel Strongfort, .oitt seus: 
595 Park Building, NEWARK, WN. 3. 
Consultation by appointment only 

bbpensubescetipnebebensded ON 
MR. LIONEL STRONGFORT, Newark, N. J. 

Sir: You may forward your book, ‘‘ Promotion and Conservatio 
Health, Strength poy | Mentai Energy."’ enclose 6c in stam 
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mating expense. | marked X before the subject in which l am inter- 

ested. 

. Colds .-Neuritis --Constipation ..Heartweaknes« 
Catarth -- Neuralgia - -Biliousness --Poor Circulation 

. Asthma «Flat Chest, --Torpid Liver’ ..Skin Disorders 

. Obesity «Deformity! ..Indigestion .. Despondency 
Headache .- Insomnia --Nervousness' ..Round Shoulders 
-Thinness ..- Impotency ..Poor Memory ung Troubles 
Rupture «Short Wind ..Rheumatism Increased Height 

.-Muscular --Flat Feet «Vital Losses ..Youthful Errors 

Development 

Name 

Address 














esGOV’T POSITIONS 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
single, 18 to 60, are needed for permanent, protected 
7 Civil Service positions in eee and elsewhere. 











Government Departments short of help. Get in while 
demand is heavy and promotions are rapid; be w xed 
after the war. No “pull” needed. Interesting work, 
easy hours, higher salaries, and long vacations with pay. 
Ordinary education sufficient—we'll coach you by mail 
for high examination rating and quick appointment. } 
Position or money-back guaranty. Reduced rates now 
—to help you and the Government. Write for list of 
positions. Just ask for “Book HG.”’ WASHINGTON CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


START A MOVING PICTURE SHOW 


cy MAKE MONEY FAST 
OpEWe COMPLETE OUTFIT, MACHINE. FILM AND 
S i EVERYTHING FURNISHED. EASY PAYMENT 


PLAN.NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
MOVING PICTURE SALES CO., 
Dept. A. L., 540 Plymouth Place. Chicago, lll. 


TISTS OUTETT FREE 
































Write quick for 
our remarkable offer. Learn 

at home, in spare time, by 
our new instruction method. Cou 
mercial Art, Cartooning, Ilustrat 
ing, Designing. Delightful fascina 
ting work in big demand. $50.00 pa’! 
i Handsome bo k 


c 3S free explains "everything: SEND 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1177 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








STAM MERING 


We can cure you. Write today for 


Ss 0 free book “How to Stop Stam- 


mering”’. S. J. ROBBINS, Principal, Boston St ers’ 
institute, 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
That Protect and Pay 


PATENT Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C, 


bad No pain, N Bost tt it, tails. 
\* a. 
- eostall ased for 13 years. 
ws ge Sree ian Ste testi- 
mon \e GOITRE: MPANY 
518 West 63rd Street, Chicago 
LISTEN: Pocket Normal Question Book for teaches. Sc. 
* Teachers Supply Co., Box 35, Grayso-, 
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Salmon History Written in Scales. 


The marking of salmon which has 
been carried out pretty extensively both 
in England and Scotland has already 
resulted in the range of our knowledge 
regarding the life history of the royal 
fish being considerably extended, the 
Scientific American tells us. 

One of the most interesting points 
that has been established is the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the age of the 
fish by examining its scales. This was 
first propounded in 1904, and it has 
stood all the tests to which it has been 
subjected, by means of ringing and 
otherwise. Just as the age of 2 tree may 
be calculated from the number of con- 
centric rings on a section of its trunk, 
so the age of a salmon may be deter- 
mined by counting the lines on any of 
its scales—the shoulder ones for pref- 
erance. In the case of the fish,however, 
the number of lines added each year is 
not one, but 16, and of course, they can 
only be traced by the aid of a micro- 
scope. 

The lines, it is observed, are more 
widely spaced during the time that the 
salmon is regaling itself on its favorite 
foods. They run more elosely together 
when it winters in salt water, and leads 
an abstemious life. The differentiation 
is important and greatly facilitates in- 
vestigation. “ 

Besides the actual age, the number 
ef spawning operations engaged in is 
also indelibly recorded on the scales. 
The spawning mark is a dark fracture, 
which is produced every time the fish 
enters fresh water. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to confound it with any of the age 
lines, for the two sets differ essentially 
in appearance. 

The practical value of scale reading, 
both with respect to age and spawning 
habits, can scarcely be exaggerated. By 
its aid, we have already discovered that 
the young salmon does not quit the 
fresh water in which it was hatched, 
until it is two years old. It descends 
to the sea about the middle of spring. 

In the course of the next season, it 
returns to its native river or lock, its 
object being to help in propagating the 
species. On performing this important 
duty, it again betakes itself, the next 
spring, to the sea. It may come back 
to breed next autumn, its return may 
be postponed for 18 months, or possibly 
it will spawn no more, 

One of the most startling discoveries 
made by piscatologists in modern times, 
is that by far the greater number of 
salmon breed only once in their lives, 
and that the number that do so oftener 
than twice, is not more than one in 
9,000. 





Diseases of the Trenches. 


In order to study trench fever, the 
most general cause of disability among 


the men in allied armies, and find an 
effective means for combating it, Amer- 
ican army medical officers some time 
ago asked for American soldiers in 
France to volunteer to submit to inocu- 
lation and become subjects df experi- 
ment and study. From the large num- 
ber who offered themselves 66 were 
selected. 

The men were sick for weeks, lost 
from 20 to 25 pounds each in weight and 
underwent a shelling when Hun airmen 
singled out for attack the hospital in 
which they were being treated but they 
all have either recovered their health 
completely or are well along on the 
road to complete recovery and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their sacri- 
fices have been fruitful of good results. 
Through their study and experimenta- 
tion the medical men have established 
the fact that trench fever is a germ 
disease and that it is transmitted 
through body lice, or “cooties”, as the 
soldiers call them. 

With this knowledge more intensive 
effort will be directed toward prevent- 
ing the spread of the vermin with a 
view to wiping out the disease and pro- 
tecting the men from its ravages. 

British and French army doctors are 
working hard to discover means for pre- 
venting and curing what is known as 
“trench mouth”, a disease that appears 
to have developed since the beginning 
of the war. It appeared first among 
soldiers of the German army and was 
believed by German medical authorities 
to be due to the war bread provided 
for the men. Later observations lead 
to the belief that a prolonged use of 
canned food may be responsible. 

Medical experts in the past several 
months have given considerable atten- 
tion to a contagious form of pneumonia 
which is known as “streptoccus”. This 
disease which has found many victims 
among American soldiers, particularly 
in camps on this side of the Atlantic, 
apparently was an outgrowth of the epi- 
demic of measles which first swept 
through military camps. 

Dr. R.-I. Cole of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute which has made a careful study 
of the pneumonia outbreak, in coopera- 
tion with army and navy medical 
bodies, indicated in an address before 
a medical meeting in Washington not 
long ago that suspicions that the Ger- 
mans have had a hand in the dissemin- 
ation of pneumonia by means of germs 
are not unwarranted. Medical author- 
ities of the army and navy recognize 
the menacing character of the disease 
and everything possible is being done to 
keep it in check and protect both sol- 
diers and civilians. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Welding May Replace Rivets. Electric 
welding instead of rivets for holding to- 
gether plates and frame members is to be 
tested on a big freight steamer being built 


for the government. It is proposed to join 
the seams of the plates by centinuous are 
welding and to use spot welding for con- 
necting frames and plates. If this method 
of fastening the parts together proves sat- 
isfactory it will greatly reduce the weight 
of steel vessels, facilitate their construction 
and altogether result in a material reduc- 
tion of the cost. 





Horseshoes of Paper. A European in- 
ventor has proposed making horseshoes by 
building them up of successive layers of 
parchment paper, cementing them together 
with a mixture of turpentine, white shellac 
and linseed oil treated with litharge and 
then subjecting the whole to hydraulic 
pressure. The shoes could be nailed to the 
hoof in the usual manner or fastened on 
with a cement of which a solution of rub- 
ber in bisulphide of carbon is the principal 
ingredient. Properly made such a_ shoe 
might be satisfactory for use under cer- 
tain conditions but it is doubtful if it 
would stand up on rough macadam roads 
or rough, stony ground. It would probably 
not hold well on asphalt roads or on wet 
ground. 





Many German Soldiers Saved. A report 
of the surgeon general of the German army 
shows that more than 2,700,000 wounded 
and sick German soldiers have been return- 
ed to the fighting front; the report indi- 
cates that only about one or one and a half 
per cent of the men wounded die. Most of 
the cases of sickness are said to be due to 
disorders of the digestive organs, presuma- 
bly resulting from the lack of proper food. 
Some 692,000 men have been discharged 
from the army as unfit for further service; 
of this number about 98,000 are cripples. 


Don’t Paint in Wet Weather. Recent ex- 
periments show that more hydrates are 
formed when paint dries in humid air than 
when the air is dry. These hydrates are 
soluble and may be readily washed out of 
the paint film when exposed to rain. The 
conclusion confirms the belief of experi- 
enced painters that paint applied in wet 
weather is less durable and more subject 
to chalking off than paint put on when the 
weather is dry. Another reason why con- 
scientious painters do not favor wet-weath- 
er painting is that the wood contains more 
or less moisture in rainy weather or when 
the humidity of the air is high and this, 
later drawn out by the heat of the sun, is 
likely to cause the paint to blister and 
peel off. 








War and Race Suicide. According to Sir 
Bernard Millet, British registrar general, 
the war by greatly reducing birth rate has 
cost the belligerent countries of Europe no 
less than 12,500,000 potential lives. Ger- 
man militarism, he declares, is rapidly fill- 
ing graves and-at the same time it is daily 
costing 7,000 lives to the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy and the central empires. 


STOPS FORD ACCIDENTS. 

A new crank release for Fords which 
is positively guaranteed to remove all 
danger of broken arms, etc., caused by 
back firing, is the invention of H. W. 
Dammann, 117 Bear Bldg., Rock Island, 
Ill. This wonderfully simple and inex- 
pensive device should be used by every 
Ford owner. It gives such universal 
satisfaction that Mr. Dammann is mak- 
ing a free trial offer to one Ford owner 
in each locality who will use it on his 
own car and show it to his friends, 
Take advantage of this unusual offer, 
Agents wanted, Write him today.—Adv. 
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WOT she Home 





Aspires to U.S. Senate. 


Miss Anne Martin of Nevada, the only 
woman who has ever been a candidate 
for the U. S. senate and who at present 
seeks election to that body to complete 
the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Newlands, was born 42 years ago at 
Empire City, Nev. Her early life was 
spent in her native state where she re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of arts 
at the state university. She went on 
and won her M. A, at Leland Stanford 
Jr. university, and later studied at Col- 
umbia university in New York and at 
Cambridge and Leipzig abroad. 

Miss Martin has been an ardent suffra- 
gist for more than 15 years. It was as 
a worker for woman suffrage that she 
first acquired fame and to her efforts 
principally is ascribed the suffrage vic- 
tory in Nevada in 1914, She calls her- 

















self an independent Republican but she 
is a suffragist first. She belongs to 
both the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation and the Congressional Union 
for Woman Suffrage. As a member of 
the latter organization she took a prom- 
inent part in the picketing of the White 
House some months ago and was one 
of the first picketers to be arrested and 
sent to the workhouse, to be pardoned 
later by the president. 

Miss Martin does not confine her in- 
terests to politics. She is fond of out- 
door sports, dogs, horses and the like 
and is herself an able athlete. She once 
held the tennis championship of her 
state and a mountain pass near her 
home to whose top she succeeded in 
climbing in the dead of winter is named 
after her in recognition’of the feat. 

By being a member of the U. S. sen- 
ate Miss Martin hopes to bring about 
more extensive land developments: in 
her state, improvements which at pres- 
ent are impossible, she declares, be- 
cause of the “great land-and-cattle com- 
panies that dominate the politics of the 
state”. She also believes that women 
ought to play a bigger part in solving 
the daily questions that are confront- 
ing the nation, She says: 

“I believe that the crucial problems 
which this nation now faces are prob- 
lems which women can help solve and 
which justice demands they should have 
a voice in solving. The war we are 
waging is one in which social and in- 
dustrial readjustment is the first essen- 


tial to success. The peace which will 
follow this war will bring with it the 
social and industrial reorganization. 
This readjustment for war, this reorgan- 
ization for peace, cannot be made suc- 
cessfully without the constructive co- 
operation of women. The welfare of 
women demands their presence in both 
houses of congress, and the welfare of 
the nation demands it.” 





Two Brave Old Women. 


When an Englishman is hard pressed 
he pushes doggedly forward. When a 
Frenchman is driven back his fighting 
spirit rallies. This attitude that will 
win the war, no matter what the 
strength of the enemy, is well exempli- 
fied in the recent utterances of two 
valiant denizens of a Chicago home for 
the aged, says the Herald of that city. 

The Englishwoman, well over 80, 
blind, alone in the world but by no 
means helpless, hopeless or useless, 
said: “No, I’m not dull since the war 
started. I have to pray every moment 
when I’m not eating or sleeping. It’s 
all I can do.” 

And the Frenchwoman, also blind, 
also lonely, and lacking but two years 
of a century’s existence, thus revealed 
her spirit: “The other day I feel my- 
self fainting. I say, ‘Take me, Lord, I 
am so old and so tired of living.’ Then 
I remember the war, and I call out: 
‘No, Lord, not until we march into 
Berlin!” 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Senators’ Widows to Receive Money. The 
“urgent deficiency” bill, passed recently by 
the U. S. senate, carried with it appropria- 
tions of $7,500 each for the widows of the 
late Senators Stone and Broussard. 





Suffrage in Hungary Rejected. A propo- 
sal giving women of Hungary the right to 
vote was defeated by the franchise com- 
mittee of the Hungarian parliament by a 
vote of 11 to nine. 


Married by Wire. Homer Orrick, pri- 


vate at Camp Mills, Long Island, N. Y., was, 


married to Miss Goldie Garden, of Lenape, 
Kan., the marriage ceremony being per- 
formed with the contracting parties 1,800 
miles apart. Orrick was at camp and ex- 
pected to sail for France any time. His 
bride was back in Kansas and could not 
come to him. So in order to be married 
before he went away arrangements were 
made to have the ceremony performed by 
telegraph. With an officiating clergyman 
and witnesses at each end of the wire the 
ceremony was performed, all questions 
asked and answered being conveyed by 
wire. At the end of the ceremony the 
bride and bridegroom placed their hands 
on duplex keys which corresponded to 
their taking each other’s hand. The tele- 
graph tolls for the service were over $5. 





War Foods Beneficial. Among the many 
noteworthy effects the war is having are 
diet changes which people of the country 
are forced to adopt, dietary specialists, 








sanitary experts and eminent men of the 
medical profession aver. White flour and 
milled corn have been subjects of special 
investigation by experts of the U. S. pub- 
lic health service and a report of the re- 
sults of their experiments has been issued. 
The elimination of these two foods is of 
the greatest possible benefit, especially 
when other cereals are substituted and 
eaten whole or with only such milling as 
will leave them practically intact. In the 
fine white flour formerly used the most val- 
uable part of the wheat kernel was re- 
moved in the milling process and the same 
thing was true in regard to corn. Two ac- 
cessory substances are necessary to make a 
diet well-rounded and complete, the exper- 
imenters declared. One of these is sci- 
entifically known as “antineuritic viatime”, 
that part of the grain which is present in 
whole wheat flour but almost entirely ab- 
sent in pure white flour. It is this very 
substance which is essential in warding off 
beri-beri in man and polyneuritis in fowls, 
it was stated. The other substance is called 
“fat. soluble A” and is that part of the 
grain which contains the fat content. With- 
out either of these substances the grains 
are almost worthless as foods, the scien- 
tists said. 





Peanut Bread. A baking company in a 
town in Florida is making a bread from 
peanut flour and selling it widely. The 
flour is made from the peanut cake left 
after the oil has been extracted. It is said 
to have almost as much nitrogenous value 
as dried beef and when used one part to 
four parts wheat flour a balanced ration is 
produced containing all the ingredients fur- 
nished by a bread and meat diet. 


TOBACCO HABIT 
EASILY CONQUERED 


A New Yorker who attributes his success 
largely to overcoming bad habits is send- 
ing free copies of a little book telling how 
to conquer the habit of smoking or chew- 
ing tobacco in any form, or snuff habit, 
This book will be mailed by Edw. J. Woods, 
TB-272, Station F, New York, N. Y., free on 
request. The way of overcoming the habit 
is quick, safe, easy and highly recom- 
mended.—Advt. 


HEALTH 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


A little Treatise on Health explains the Partial 
Fasting Method which has given most remarkable 
results—so remarkable that even some physicians 
are recommending it. 

The Book tells of the whole grain way (eaten raw) 
to give health when medicines have failed.—How a 
single raw kitchen vegetable banishes Rheumatism— 
and is a very powerful tonic. Tells how to reduce 
flesh or get plump without injury to health. 

How to restore color, lustre and beauty to your hair 
withott chemicals and how to make a complexion 
beautifier that whitens and clears the skin, making 
it soft and delicate. Tells how to get well of indiges- 
tion, Constipation, Gall Stenes, Weakness, Wasting 
or run down conditions without medicines.—Tells all 
about how food alone can cause disease or give per- 
fect health. Gives information found only in books 
costing $5.00. In two small books together for 40 
cents, free delivery. Will more than please—or 
your money back. 


GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 
218 Front St., New York City 
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REAL SUBMARINE, runs under water, dives, shoots torpedo, 
has propellor, motor, steering rudder, automatic torpedo gun. 
Given for selling 25 sets Patriotic Post Cards at 10 cents, a set. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 446 ° Junct., Mass. 





Stevens & Co., 682 F Street 
Washington, D.C. Established 1464 


applications filed on partial payment 
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Fe ak ALB ON MR NA RT 


LIVING DOWN BRYANISM. 
Ri‘ J. L. GORDON, one of the lead- 





ing ministers of Washington, said 

in a recent sermon: “Many men 
are great and yet fail. Bryan is ac- 
knowledged by all to be a great man, 
but in the supreme moment of his life 
he failed as secretary of state to grasp 
the principles of world democracy and 
the movements leading to the world 
war.” 

Yes, it is sadly true that our govern- 
ment is still working hard to undo 
some of the bad work done by Bryan 
when he was prime minister. Bryan 
was a typical Democrat of the old sort 
in his astonishing faculty for doing 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. 
Under Wilson, the Democratic party 
has heen completely metamorphosed 
and modernized—made efficient and re- 
sponsive and comparatively safe and 
sane. Under such leadership as Bry- 
an’s the party could never have won, 
for, as already stated, he was not only 
always doing the wrong thing but mak- 
ing it worse by doing it at the wrong 
time. 

Bryan is indeed a great man and a 
good man; his intentions are of the 
very best, but he has been handicapped 
by nature with a fatal quality of nar- 
rowness, unpracticalness and radical- 
ism. It may be that he never, in so 
many words, told the Austrian ambas- 
sador that this country would not go 
into the war and that all our threats 
were bluffs, for political purposes. But 
in any case that was the impression the 
Teutons got from his utterances, and 
the harm was done. 

Bryan was eventually forced out of 
the cabinet and his post was given to 
Robert Lansing, an able and discreet 
man— not a politician—who was amply 
fitted by nature and training to handle 
the delicate and all-important work of 
the state department. A terrible error 
was made when Bryan was ever se- 
lected for secretary of state, a position 
for which he was totally unfitted. 

There were plenty of better positions 
which could have been given him in 
recognition of his being “a deserving 
Democrat” (to use his own phrase), and 
then he could have eked out his salary 
by lecturing, without so much objec- 
tion. That is all ancient history, but it 
is not so ancient but that the govern- 
mént and the nation are still suffering 
from Bryan’s miscues. 

For example in dealing with Mexico 
and the other Latin American republics 
Bryan proclaimed the doctrine that our 
government would not lift a hand to 
protect any of our people who were 
so reckless as to carry on business or 
invest capital in those countries. If 
our citizens made such ventures they 
must assume all risks and their fate 
would be on their own head, he gave 
notice in so many words. 

Naturally, as the result of such carte 
blanche from the American secretary 
of state, some of those countries then 
jumped to the conclusion that they 
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could do anything they pleased to an 
American or his property. But now, 
five years later, our government has to 
undertake the unpleasant task of disa- 
busing our Latin neighbors of this 
wrong impression. 

Secretary of State Lansing in a note 
to Mexico registers a “solemn protest” 
against the decree of the Mexican gov- 
ernment establishing a tax on oil lands 
in Mexico which is intended to be con- 
fiscatory or at least is unfair and un- 
justly burdensome. 

Secretary Lansing says that while 
“the United States always desires to 
accord to the Mexican government and 
people justice and fair dealing, and 
there is no disposition to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Mexico, neverthe- 
less the seizure or spoliation of proper- 
ty at the will of the sovereign, without 
legal process and without provision for 
just compensation, has always been re- 
garded as a denial of justice and a 
cause for diplomatic representation.” 
Hence “the United States cannot ac- 
quiesce in any procedure ostensibly or 
nominally in the form of taxation but 
really resulting in confiscation of pri- 
vate property and arbitrary depriva- 
tion of vested rights.” 

Anyone who is not a bolshevik must 
acknowledge that Lansing is right and 
Bryan was wrong on this issue. If trade 
and other relations are to be maintain- 
ed among the nations of the earth, each 
nation must subscribe to those princi- 
ples of honesty and justice which civ- 
ilization recognizes as fundamental, It 
matters not what the form of any gov- 
ernment is—whether it is an absolute 
monarchy, a constitutional monarchy, 
a republic, or a pure democracy—these 
basic cardinal principles must be rec- 
ognized and abided by. The objection 
to the bolshevik government of Russia 
is not that it is headed by Jews or 
anarchists or anybody else, but that 
it refuses to recognize these basic prin- 
ciples. It confiscates private property 
and gives it to those who have no 
shadow of right to it; it seizes money 
wherever it is found and disposes of 
it as it pleases; it repudiates the coun- 
try’s debts and declares its sacred trea- 
ties to be only scraps of paper. And so 
the civilized nations refuse to extend 
recognition to it. Nevertheless the bol- 
sheviks in acting as they do have only 
taken Bryan’s advice and improved on 
it a little. 

We are not attacking Bryan—who, so 
far as that is concerned, is now a dead 
issue. We simply wish to make plain 
a condition which our government is 
having to combat as a result of the pro- 
mulgation in the past of radical doc- 
trines which could not stand the test 
and which the civilized nations are 
bound to repudiate. 

It is partly to suppress just such law- 
less doctrines that the allied nations 
are now fighting. It is too bad that we 
are still having to pay for this radical- 
ism but probably we would not have re- 
alized how dangerous it was if we had 


not had to pay dearly for it. Bryan 
said, and no doubt really believed, that 
an army of a million men would spring 
to the defense of this country over 
night—whereas experience has shown 
us that we have only just completed 
our first million after being in the war 
15 months. 

Bryanism was an incubus on the 
Democratic party and the country for a 
quarter of a century. Wilson was en- 
tirely right when he vented his historic 
wish that some way might be found 
to knock Bryan into a cocked hat. Bry- 
an has been knocked into a cocked hat 
all right—but the sad part of it is that 
he came near knocking this country into 
a cocked hat also. 

That is the great misfortune about 
bad measures and doctrines; you can 
rely on their being disproved and re- 
jected in due time, but meantime every- 
body may be brought to ruin; or close 
to it, in the process. Wherefore, man- 
kind in the past have found it wise to 
cling to the safer roads and not go wan- 
dering off into the wilderness at every 
turn in quest of new gods. Steady 
progress is being made by the world, 
and it is seldom indeed that anything 
is gained by these perilous short cuts. 

As Secretary Lansing has so appro- 
priately stated, the United States cannot 
acquiesce in methods which are lawless 
and unjust. We are not fighting for any 
kind of democracy which includes con- 
fiscation of property or violation of the 
rights of the individual. All the na- 
tions that expect to hold relations with 
us should adjust themselves to this 
golden standard. 


g 


ed American phrase that is taking 
firm root among the French, as 
well as among our other allies is “all 
right”. This is an idiom which is full 
of meaning and which has advantages 
over anything the other languages can 
offer. Our boys at the front are prov- 
ing what it means to be “all right”, 
and even the kaiser is destined to have 
the significance of this racy phrase 
rubbed in on him. 
i 


E CHAMPIONS of democracy be- 

lieve that right rests with the 
majority, and on that test alone the 
central powers are condemned. There 
are four of them, with a population 
representing 170 million people, and 
against them are arrayed over a score 
of allied nations, representing 1400 
million people. The ayes have it. 


q 

ANY peopleare writing to the Path- 
finder saying that they want to 
help the war along and consequently 
have written a poem which they want 
to see published. As we have so often 
stated, we always have bushels of poems 
on hand that we can’t find room to pub- 
lish; in fact we receive so many that 
we can’t even take time to read them 
over. War poems especially are a drug 
on the market. If the poets could only 
be mobilized and set to work at some- 
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thing useful it would indeed help win 
the war. Meantime if they are patriot- 
ic they should, instead of writing 
poems, take up some practical and 
definite war service, or get busy in the 
garden or on the wood-pile. 


ES, the Huns will never be square 
till they’re cornered. 


UR civilian population are grow- 

ing visibly leaner as the result of 
living on a war diet, but in the great 
majority of cases our soldiers take on 
weight and enjoy better health under 
the army training. We may all have 
to enlist yet. 


HOE machinery trust was recently 

upheld by supreme court. But this 
isn’t. so bad as it sounds. ‘here are 
good trusts and bad trusts, and the 
thing to do is to find out which are 
which and to smash the bad ones and 
let the good ones thrive. The Pathfind- 
er has often pointed out the clear line 
of distinction between the two kinds 
of trusts. A good trust or combine is 
one which aims to cheapen production 
by improved machinery and labor-sav- 
ing methods and to reduce prices 
to the consumer by enlarging the 
market. A bad trust or combine 
is one which aims to restrict out- 
put and raise prices. The shoe ma- 
chinery trust is a trust that makes a 
business of perfecting all possible de- 
vices for improving on the manufac- 
ture of shoes. No doubt some of its 
practices are of a monopolistic nature— 
our whole patent system is based on 
the monopoly idea for that matter. But 
the point is that by the introduction of 
machine methods the cost of making 
shoes has been greatly decreased, so 
that in the end the people get the 
benefit. Shoes are high priced even 
here, but nothing to what they are in 
most other countries, and the main rea- 
son why American shoes have first call 
in the markets of the whole world is 
that they are made by labor-saving ma- 
chine methods, which produce a better 
and more sty sh shoe than can be pro- 
duced at anything like the price by the 
old hand methods, This country now 
has the important task before it of 
cleaning out the bad trusts. In many 
cases thecourts find it difficult to 
differentiate between the two; usually 
there is a mixture of objects and meth- 
ods, good and bad. The trust is here to 
stay, and we might as well get used to 
it. The good trust is one of the best 
friends the common people ever had, 
for it gives them many things they 


never could have afforded to have; but 


the bad trusts and combines which are 
for themselves first, last and all the 
time must go. Germany knew enough 
to foster the good trusts and back them 
up with her full power, while at the 
same time mercilessly suppressing the 
bad ones; and so she had a weapon, in 
the shape of her trusts, which could 
knock out competition from abroad, 
and yet her own people were protected. 
Our cheap little politicians seized on 
the anti-trust agitation and worked it 
for all it was worth, for their own ben- 
efit. No distinction was made between 
good trusts and bad ones, and it was 
another case of burning the barn down 
to get rid of the rats. It is the business 
of the legislators and the jurists to sort 
out the good trusts from the bad ones, 
and we hope that they will not flinch 
or falter in the work. They r.ust not 
spare a bad combine merely because 
it is powerful, nor should they wreck 
a good one merely because others are 
bad. Combines that help should be 
spared, and those that hurt should be 
killed, 


q 
HOES are high in Russia—high in 
price, we mean, But so is every- 
thing else. A pair of shoes is equiva- 
lent only to five pounds of sugar. We 
grumble at high prices in this country 
but we don’t know anything about them. 


EWS dispatches tell of a prominent 

Georgia white man being “shot by 
mistake by a mob who were searching 
for a negro.” That’s good. If a lot 
more “prominent citizens” could be 
made victims of mobs it might lead us 
to put down the great American dis- 
grace of lynch law once for all. Thirty- 
five persons were lynched in this coun- 
try during the first half of this year. 
This is a big increase over the last sev- 
eral years. Of the 35, all but one were 
negroes, and four were women. Georgia 
and Louisiana vie with each other this 
year for the “honor” of heading the 
lynching list, as each state boasts eight 
lynchings. Texas is a close third, with 
a record of seven. The whole 35 were 
in the South except one—which was the 
case of the German named Prager, in 
Illinois. Night-riders and other lawless 
elements are threatening to establish 
mob law in some of the Western states. 
Gov. Capper of Kans. takes the right 
stand when he issues a solemn warning 
to the people of his state telling them 
that lynch law will not be tolerated 
even under the guise of loyalty. “The 
first principle of loyalty is obedience 
to the law—full and complete; there is 
no half-way course”, he says. That’s 
the stuff. In some states the authori- 


























































ties, from governor down, wink at lynch 
law and do nothing whatever either 
to warn people against lawlessness in 
advance or to punish them for it after- 
ward, and accordingly it flourishes. 
One of these days a really bad “mis- 
take” is going to be made and a lot of 
these very people who have abetted 
lynch law will be made the victims of 
it. When this eventuates it will wake 
the country up, and lynch law will 
then become a thing of the past. So 
keep it up now; sow the wind and reap 
the whirlwind. 
¢ 


IG invading army of 17-year locusts 
due this year, and a bigger one 
still next year. Job’s patience would 
have been well tested if he had lived 
on the earth during this period of 
plagues and trials. But nevertheless 
humanity is going to “carry on”, as the 
war phrase is, and when the war is all 
over the world will be the better for it. 


q 


IGHTEEN German musicians who 

belonged to the Boston Symphony 
orchestra have now been given their 
walking-papers. The German propa- 
gandists always contended that noth- 
ing musical could amount to anything 
unless it was German. Boston, with 
all her boasted knowledgiousness, was 
decoyed into this belief and she kept 
her famous orchestra under kaiserist 
auspices. When it was first proposed 
to de-Germanize the orchestra, there 
was consternation; the Boston sy 
phony would be nothing if not German, 
it was declared. But Dr. Muck, the 
conductor, was interned as an alien en- 
emy, and now the rest of the kaiser’s 
stool-pigeons are to go. That is the 
right policy, and the example should 
be followed all along the linea Ger- 
man musicians and German music are 
all right; they have their place and it 
is a large place in the musical world— 
but they must no longer be allowed to 
dominate. As long as they keep their 
place they will be given due recogni- 
tion, but whenever and wherever there 
is any attempt made to give them undue 
importance and influence, the thing to 
do is to squelch them, just as they have 
been squelched in the case of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra. It is time 
our great musical organizations were 
thoroughly Americanized, and those 
that can’t be Americanized will have 
to go under. e 


Y? 
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q 
SSUES growing out of the war have 
forced the rank and file to leave the 
Socialist party, leaving only the rank 
and vile in it. 
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prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their 
files broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. 
Hence, by author yof the U.S. Postoffice Depar.ment, we 
can extend reasonable credit when necessary, and all sub- 
scribers are expected to notify us to stop the paper if it is ne 
longer desired. 

‘ors. We make them sometimes, If you have cause 
for complaint try to write us patiently. We wil! do our part. 
Give _us credit for the intention to dealf airly. Address 

Pathfinder Publishing ashington 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W. Va. Ave. and Dougias St., Washington, D.C. 


Oavid S. Barry, President. Percy M. Bailey, Sec.-Mgr. 
George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. 


Our Platform. The aim of this paper is to give busy, 
Garnest people a digest of allthe really important develop- 
ments in world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly, yet 
sprightly and entertainingform. We carefully exclude pri- 
vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but ‘with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea offorcing 
conclusions on our friends, but rather of stimulating thought 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind. 
no schemes to boost—no interests but yours to safeguard. 
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AY QUESTION BOX }} 


Ae ny this bead questions which are of geueral 
are answered. We cannot undertake to 

a ay merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws. or the points of grammar. 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions: or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
A essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by special letter or agree 

to publish it “in next issue.” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 








Dangers in Operation of Aeroplane. 


Ques. What are the most common dan- 
gers in driving an aeroplane?—Ans. Seri- 
ous accidents are usually due to engine 
trouble, running into an “air pocket”, en- 
countering a sudden strong gust of wind 
or the breaking of some important part 
that results in machine collapsing. Ques. 2. 
When the engine stops can the machine 
be brought to the earth without danger or 
damage?—Ans. H properly handled it can 
usually be made to glide or volplane down 
without injury to either aviator or ma- 
chine. Ques. 3. Can a machine be run 
successfully at a height of 100 feet above 
the earth?—Ans. Yes, but ordinarily it is 
better to go higher. 





Meaning of “State’s Evidence”. 

Ques. Please explain the term, “state’s 
evidence”.—Ans. Refers to evidence pro- 
duced by state or government in criminal 
prosecutions. Also to person who confesses 
himself guilty of a crime and offers to 
give testimony against those associated 
with him in committing the crime. 


War-Time Regulation of British Labor. 


* Ques. Has England done anything to 
prevent labor troubles that would inter- 
fere with war activities?—Ans. Law has 
been passed establishing principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration in all industries hav- 
ing to do with production of war materials 
and giving to minister of munitions ex- 
tensive authority in regulating employment 
of labor. Profits have been limited and 
wages have been fixed. Strikes and lockouts 
have been made illegal and all persons in- 
citing to strikes are liable to imprison- 
ment for life. 








A Legislative Rider. 

Ques. What is the meaning of the term 
“rider”, used in connection with legislative 
bills?—Ans. This is a supplementary sec- 
tion or clause added to or proposed for 
addition to a bill, in many cases foreign 
to hill’s original import. 





German “Kultur”. 


Ques. What is the meaning of the Ger- 
man word “kultur”?—Ans. It is used in 
much the sam@ sense as our word “cul- 
ture” but in addition the German uses it 
to include the alleged superior type of 
civilization, customs, conventions, laws 
and institutions of Germany. 





Early U. S. Postal Service. 


Ques. Please tell me about the postal 
service in America in colonial days.—Ans. 
Postoffice was established at house of 
Richard Fairbanks in Boston in 1639 to 
take care of letters arriving from the Old 
World as well as those to be sent by colo- 
nists here to friends there. An act of Vir- 
ginia assembly in 1657 provided for imme- 
diate transmission of official letters from 
plantation to plantation on penalty of one 
hogshead of tobacco for each default. Other 
colonies provided in some way or other 
for transmission of mail to neighboring 


colonies and within their own boundaries. 
Royal patent was granted Thomas Neale in 
1692 for establishment of postoffice in col- 
onies and he was directed to handle letters 
and packets at whatever rates planters 
“would agree to give”. On expiration of 
Neale’s patent in 1710 parliament extended 
English royal system to colonies. Chief 


office was established at New York where’ 


letters from overseas were received. A 
somewhat irregular line of postoffices was 
established in various colonies and mail 
was dispatched for South ‘only when 
enough had accumulated to pay cost of 
transportation. When royal power had 
been practically swept from colonies in 
1775 continental congress appointed Ben- 
jamin Franklin postmaster-general to have 
charge of postal service, making use of 
postal facilities then existing. Bill for 
temporary establishment of general post- 
office was passed in 1789 by first national 
congress soon after its first session began. 
From that time it was steadily extended 
and improved. 


Lowest Point in U. S. 

Ques. What is the lowest point on dry 
land in the U. S.?—Ans. Lowest altitude 
in U. S. as well as on continent of North 
America is Death Valley, Calif., 276 feet 
below sea level. 








Government of Canada. , 


Ques. Please tell me briefly about the 
government of Canada—Ans. British 
“North America act” which became effect- 
ive in 1867 provides for constitution simi- 
lar in principle to that of United Kingdom; 
executive authority is vested in British 
sovereign and carried on in his name by 
governor-general and privy council; leg- 
islative power is in hands of parliament 
which consists of two houses, senate and 
house of commons. Members of senate 
are nominated for life by summons of 
governor-general. Members of house of 
commons are elected by constituencies, 
voting being by ballot. 


First Use of Postage Stamps. 
Ques. When were postage stamps first 
used ?—Ans. Stamps for this purpose were 
introduced first in England, in 1840. They 
were first used in this country seven years 
later. 





Wake Island. 

Ques. What and where is Wake island 
and in what way is it of value to the U. S.? 
—Ans. It is small rocky islet in Pacific, 
some 1500 miles east of Guam. It has be- 
longed to U. S. since 1899 and forms Pa- 
cific outpost of Philippine islands. Its 
importance to U. S. lies principally in fact 
that it is on eable route between U. S. and 
Philippines. 





“Negro” not a Proper Noun. 

Ques. Why is not the word “negro” cap- 
italized the same as “Indian” or “Chinese”? 
—Ans. It is not considered a proper noun 
because it is not derived from a proper 
noun and is not applied to a great national 
or racial stock as is the case with “Indian” 
or Chinese; it denotes merely a physical 
type, being derived from Latin word, “ni- 
ger”, which means black. 





U. S. Civil Service System. 
Ques. Please tell me when the civil 
service law was passed and what its ob- 
ject is—Ans. First act was passed in 1871. 


Present system is based on act of Jan. 16, 


1883. Its purpose is to do away with once 
common practice of politicians to reward 
political friends and allies by securing 


their appointment to civil service without 





regard to their fitness and ability, result- 
ing in considerable inefficiency and incom- 
petence in the government offices. Law es- 
tablished civil commission composed of 
three members. Aim is to appoint persons 
to government positions on basis of merit 
and fitness for work to be done, without 
regard to political or religious considera- 
tions. Competitive examinations are pro- 
vided for and appointments are made from 
eligible list of those who successfully pass 
examinations. 


—_——_ 


New Books by the President. 


Ques. Has the president written and 
published any books since he came to the 
White House? If so what are they ?—Ans. 
Following have been published since his 
election to presidency: “Free Life and the 
New Freedom”, 1913; “When a Man Comes 
to Himself”, 1915. 


The Price of Corn Meal. 


Ques. Why is it that corn meal which is 
recommended as a_ substitute for wheat 
flour costs as much as the latter and in 
Some cases more?—Ans. High price of 
meal in past several months has been due 
to congested condition of transportation 
and to uneven distribution. Mills also have 
been taxed beyond their capacity to meet 
demands. Food administration believes 
that meal should sell at about one-eighth 
less than wheat flour and it is working to 
bring price down where it belongs. 


Light Produced Whegp Sugar is Broken. 


Ques. What is the cause of the light 
seen sometimes when lumps of granulated 
sugar are broken or rubbed together in the 
dark?—Ans. These sparks which are also 
produced when various other erystal sub- 
stances are similarly treated: are believed 
to be of electrical origin. 

What is Fire? 

Ques. Please give a definition of fire.— 
Ans. May be defined as the effect of com- 
bustion; the evolution of heat and light 
which takes place as result of combustion 
or burning of certain bodies. 











“Hall ef Fame for Great Americans.” 


Ques. If there is a “Hall of Fame” in 
America please tell me where it is, by 
whom it was founded and when.—Ans. 
“The Hall of Fame for Great Americans” 
was built in New York city in 1900 with 
money given to the council of New York 
university by donor whose name was with- 
held. Only persons who shall have been 
dead 10 or more years are eligible to be 
chosen and nominations from following 15 
classes of citizens have been recommended : 
Authors and editors, business men, edu- 
eators, inventors, missionaries and explor- 
ers, philanthropists and reformers, preach- 
ers and theologians, scientists, engineers 
and architects, lawyers and judges, musi- 
cians, painters and sculptors, physicians 
and surgeons, rulers and statesmen, sol- 
diers and sailors, distinguished men and 
women outside above named classes. It 
wes provided that 50 names were to be in- 
seribed on the tablets at the beginning and 
five additional names every fifth year 
thereafter until vear 2000 when the i150 
inscriptions will be completed. 


The Garnet. 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
the garnet and where it is mined—Ans. 
Various species of minerals called by this 
name are highly prized. They are found 
usually in mica sl.ce or in gneiss, also 
sometimes in limestone and granite, or in 
lava beds. Most valuable are those known 
as alumina garnets, iron garnets and 
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chrome garnets, red, brown, green, yellow, 
and black and various other colors, accord- 
ing to amount of coloring oxides they con- 
tain. Some iron garnets contain enough 
iron to be attracted by a magnet. Trans- 
parent stones, scarlet and crimson in color, 
are called carbuncles. Common garnet is 
frequently powdered and used for cutting 
and polishing stone of other varieties. Fin- 
est garnets are of Syrian origin. Many are 
found in Brazil, Peru, Ceylon, Bohemia, 
Siberia and in mountainous regions of 
other-countries. 





Ralph Connor. 


Ques. Of what nationality is Ralph Con- 
nor, author’ of “The Sky Pilot”, “Black 
Rock” and other books?—Ans. He is Cana- 
dian, native of Glengarry Co., Ontario. 
Above is pen name, real name being Rev. 
Chas. W. Gordon. 





Water-Tempering of Steel. 
Ques. How does plunging red-hot steel 
into water harden the metal?—Ans. By 
causing sudden crystallization. 


Tallest Building in the World. 
Ques. What is the tallest building in 
the world?—Ans. Eiffel tower in Paris, 
984 feet high, is tallest structure but Wool- 
worth building in New York city, 750 feet 
high, is tallest that can be classed as 
“building”. 








The Term “Sedition”. 


Ques. Please explain the term “sedition”. 
—Ans. It is defined as conduct calculated 
to upset public order and tranquillity of 
state; disorder and commotion in state 
somewhat less flagrant than insurrection; 
act of speaking, writing or doing some- 
thing else to stir up disorder; bordering 
on treason but without an overt act. 


“Blond” and “Brunette”. 

Ques. What is meant by terms, “blond” 
and “brunette”?—Ans. Person having fair 
complexion and light hair and eyes is de- 
scribed as “blond”; one with dark com- 
plexion and brown or black hair and eyes 
is said to be “brunette.” 








Largest German Ship Seized by U. S. 

Ques. What is the largest of the German 
ships seized by the U. S. after declaring 
war on Germany?—Ans. Steamer Vater- 
land which has been renamed Leviathan. 





No South Americans in Trenches. 


Ques. Have any of the South American 
countries actually sent men into the trench- 
es in France?—Ans. None has up to pres- 
ent. 





Irish Home Rule Movement. 


Ques. What is meant by Irish home rule 
which is being discussed so much at pres- 
ent?—Ans. Refers to political movement 
which originated at Dublin in 1870. Object 
is to establish parliament in Ireland to 
legislate in relation to local affairs, sub- 
ject to imperial parliament and British em- 
pire, giving people of Ireland government 
similar to that of Canada and Australia. 
Many regard home rule for Ireland as 
feasible and mutually to be desired by 
Irishmen and Englishmen but large Irish 
party favors absolute Irish independence. 





Secretary Tumulty a Loyal American. 

Ques. Is it true as reported that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s private secretary, Joseph 
Tumulty, has been found to be a German 
spy and imprisoned?—Ans. There is no 


truth whatever in this tale which no doubt 
has been set going by agents or friends of 
Secretary Tumulty is a loyal 


Germany. 





American-born American citizen and has 
shown himself entirely worthy of the trust 
reposed in him by President Wilson. 


Perry’s Visit to Japan. 


Ques. Please tell me briefly about Per- 
ry’s visit to Japan—Ans. In 1852 Presi- 
dent Fillmore sent Commodore Perry at 
head of an expedition to Japan to induce 
that country to enter into relations -with 
nations of West. Arriving at Kurihama in 
the bay of Yeddo, July 7, 1853, Perry met 
the emperor and delivered to him a letter 
announcing the nature of his mission. At 
length, as result of this visit, treaty was 
negotiated, providing for opening of Jap- 
anese ports. This has proved mutually 
advantageous to U. S. and Japan and is re- 
garded as having awakened latter from 
long period of seclusion and introduced 
there new era of development and progress. 


To Remove Wall Paper. 

Ques. Please tell me how to remove old 
wall paper.—Ans. Wet well with warm 
water. After allowing water to soak in for 
a time scrape with painter’s scraping knife 
or an old table knife. If it does not come 
off easily apply more warm water. 





Petroleum Products. 

Ques. What products are obtained in the 
refining of petroleum?—Ans. Most familiar 
are gasoline, naphtha, benzine, kerosene, 
lubricating oils and paraffine. 





Treatment of Snake Bite. 


Ques. Please tell me how one should 
treat bites of poisonous snakes.—Ans. Pub- 
lic health service advises emphatically 
against drinking whisky for snake bites, as 
is often done, declaring that more people 
have died from this poison, taken to over- 
come snakebite, than have died from ven- 
om injected by reptiles. Wound should be 
cauterized at once. First step should be 
to tie handkerchief or other bandage tight- 
ly between bite and other part of body. 
Then enlarge wound by cutting across it 
with knife and if no other means is at 
hand drop into it heads of several matches 
and set them on fire with lighted match. 
Another way is to enlarge wound as sug- 
gested above and saturate with perman- 
ganate of potash. Same purpose is served 
by painting wound with iodine. 


STEVENSON ON THE GERMANS. 

The master failing of the Germans was 
noted by Robert Louis Stevenson in Samoa. 
“Other whites,” he wrote, “take part in our 
brabbles, while temper holds out, with a 
certain schoolboy entertainment. 

“In the Germans alone no trace of humor 
is to be observed, and their solemnity is 
accompanied by. a touchiness almost be- 
yond belief. Patriotism flies in arms about 
a hen: and if you comment upon the 
color of a Dutch umbrella you have cast a 
stone against the German emperor. 

“I give one instance, typical though ex- 
treme. One who had returned from Tu- 
tuila on the mail cutter complained of the 
vermin with which she is infested. 

“He was suddenly and sharply brought 
to a stand. The ship of which he spoke, 
he was reminded, was a German ship.”— 
London Chronicle. 
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The Story of Paper, Briefly Told. 
So far as is known the ancient Egyp- 
tians were the first to use paper for 


writing purposes, preparing it from 
the papyrus plant from which they 


called it papyrus; 
“paper” 
which 


from this the name 
has been derived, This plant 
grows in wet, marshy soil— 
mainly now near Jaffa, Syracuse and 
Lake Thrasymenus, to the north of 
Egypt—has stems eight or 10 feet long, 
resembling the ordinary rush in out- 
ward appearance. The lower end of 
the stem, the portion growing under 
the mud and water, is whiter and more 
compact than the portion above. The 
thin layers of tissue under the outer 
skin of these under-water parts were 
used for the manufacture of the writ- 
ing material. 

These thin layers were carefully sep- 
arated and laid side by side with their 
edges overlapping. Crosswise on them 
with edges likewise overlapping other 
layers were placed until a sheet of the 
desired thickness was obtained. After 
subjecting it to pressure for a time the 
sheet was dried in the sun, It was then 
ready for use. When new it was white 
or brownish white in color but it grad- 
ually became darker with age. 

Rolls of papyrus, some dating back 
to 2000 B. C., have been found in 
Egypt, in most cases having been in- 
terred with the dead. Their preserva- 
tion for this remarkable length of time 
is due to the careful way in which 
they were put away and to the dry 
climate of the country. These ancient 


papyri have become light or dark 
brown in color and are extremely 
brittle, so that a mere touch is suffi- 


cient to break them. 

According to an account given by 
Pliny, the celebrated Roman naturalist 
and author, the successful manufacture 
of papyrus required water from the 
Nile river which when muddy possess- 
ed a peculiar adhesive quality. It is 
known that the natural gums in the 
membranes when fresh are sufficient to 
hold the successive layers together so 
it appears that the Egyptians purposely 
deceived Pliny, hoping by this camou- 
flage to retain the monopoly of the 
profitable papyrus business. 

In Asiatic countries, notably China 
and India, the leaves of various plants 
and the bark of certain trees were used 
in very early times for writing purpos- 
es, the characters being impressed on 
them with a sharp-pointed instrument. 
Such materials are used to some extent 
to this day by certain of the primitive 
peoples. 

Some writers believe that the use of 
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these materials suggested a method of 
manufacturing paper from vegetable 
fibers, a method that gradually devel- 
oped into the paper-making art of the 
present day. Others have suggested 
that by watching the work of paper- 
making wasps man first learned the se- 
cret of recombining finely divided vege- 
table fibers into thin sheets. However 
this knowledge was first acquired there 
are now no authentic records of the 
beginning of the art. 


The Chinese knew the fundamental 
principles of paper-making as early as 
the beginning of the Christian era— 
perhaps much before that time, so far 
as anyone knows. They probably util- 
ized cotton fibers, the soft parts of 
bamboo stems and the barks of trees. 
The Arabians learned the art from the 
Chinese some 700 years later and from 
the Arabians the secret was passed 
along to the Moors in Spain where cot- 
ton and probably hemp and flax were 
used for paper-making. 

There is no authentic record of the 
introduction of the knowledge in other 
European countries but it is supposed 
that from Spain, the first to receive it, 
it was introduced into France, thence 
to Holland and at length to England 
and other countries, 

For a time in the 16th century cotton 
and linen rags were the principal raw 
materials for the manufacture of paper 
as they were found to yield an excep- 
tionally fine product. They are still 
used to a considerable extent for the 
best grades of paper. 

When printing was introduced and 
the printing of many books and period- 
icals began the demand for paper grew 
apace. This demand was greatly in- 
creased when it was found how useful 
paper was for wrappings, wall-cover- 
ings and various other purposes. Thus 
extraordinary efforts to find materials 
that could be used to produce satis- 
factory paper at low cost were stimu- 
lated. 

Several hundred such materials are 
known now. Among these are grasses 
of various kinds, wood, straw, bark 
and various vegetable substances. The 
bulk of all paper manufactured now, 
particularly for printing and wrapping, 
is made from wood pulp. Large quanti- 
ties of waste paper of various kinds are 
worked over into new stock and as new 
raw materials disappear and prices ad- 
vance, more and more old paper prob- 
ably wil be used in this way. 


The process of manufacture differs 
considerably, according to the kind of 
materials being used and the purpose 
for which the finished product is to be 
used. After being freed from all dust 
and dirt the raw materials are reduced 
to a pulp by grinding, mixing with 
water and treating with chemicals. Af- 
ter a slightly mucilaginous composition 
and coloring matter have been added 
the pulp is thoroughly mixed and agi- 
tated. This work, like all the succeed- 
ing steps ir the process of manufacture, 
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is usually done by great ingeniously 
constructed machines. 

When the pulp has been reduced to 
an almost impalpable fineness it is 
strained and conducted in the chests of 
the machine from which it issues 
through an orifice onto a fine screen, 
usually made of wire, over which it is 
spread in a thin film. Special provi- 
sion is made for rapidly absorbing the 
moisture in the pulp at this point. 

When the film is sufficiently dry it 
passes through a series of rollers, be- 
ing made thinner and thinner as it 
goes along until it is reduced to the 
thickness desired. The last rolls through 
which it passes are heated so that a 
large part of the remaining moisture is 
removed and the paper is given a 
smooth glossy finish. The paper comes 
from the machine in a continuous sheet 
and is wound on rolls; single rolls con- 
aining 14 miles and more have been 
made. 

For some purposes the paper is. cut 
up into sheets of whatever size may be 
required but for big modern printing 
presses it is carefully wrapped and 
shipped in the roll, being fed into the 
press in a continuous web, just as it 
came from the paper-making machine. 

It is not known just when the idea of 
water-marking paper—impressing on 
it a device by means of an impression 
on the fine web of wires or threads or 
on the rolls betweeu which it passes in 
the machine—was conceived but water- 
marked paper was used for a manu- 
script known to have been written as 
carly as the 13th century. 

The first paper manufactory in Amer- 
ica was established by William Ritting- 
huysen in 1690 on land which lies with- 
in the present limits of Philadelphia. 
Wood pulp and wood fibers for paper- 
making were first introduced by an 
American manufacturer more than 60 
years ago. 

Cotton stalks, corn stalks, grasses of 
different kinds and various other fi- 
brous materials of vegetable origin can 
be used and as the supply of wood pulp 
diminishes we may expect to see these 
utilized more and more and in time 
perhaps, see the planting and cultiva- 
tion of special pulp-yielding crops. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 345. 


This puzzling problem comes from 
A. M. Wilson, Sills Point, Texas: A lit- 
tle girl enters a store and buys a five- 
cent article, giving the clerk a one- 
dollar bill. “I can’t change this dollar 
for you,” the clerk said, “but I see you 
have a five-dollar piece; if you will let 
me have that I can give you the correct 
change.” How was it that he could 
change the five-dollar piece when he 
couldn’t change a dollar bill? 


Solving Puzzle-Problem No. 342. 


A farmer has 100 head of stock. 
There are five more horses than don- 
keys, two cows for each horse and 
three sheep for each cow. How many 
animals are there of each kind? 

H. L. Fowler, Binghamton, N. Y., 
sends in the following answer: Let x 
equal the number of donkeys, x+5 the 
number of horses, 2(x+5) or 2x+10 
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SYNOPSIS. 

John Randolph, son of Captain Walt Randolph, of 
the Missiouri river steamboat Morning Star, which 
was snagged and sunk in 1864, learned from his 
father that, unknown to anyone but himself and 
one other, there was $100,000 in gold in the steam- 
boat's safe. As soon as his duties as mining engineer 
would permit, John started west to the town of 
New Bend, near which the Morning Star—due to 
a shift in the river channel—lay buried under many 
feet of silt. There he met, first, Captain Moss Gregg, 
his father’s pilot at the time of the sinking; 
Gregg’s daughter, Mystery, and his son, Arkansaw; 
also a strange character, a sort of lawyer and 
office-seeker of the neighborhood, Joel Langworthy 
by name. From Gregg John learned that four men 
in the last 15 years had come to get the treasure 
of the Morning Stazw—which Gregg and everyone 
else in the neighborhood supposed to be the 900 
barrels of whisky in the steamer’s hold, since they 
knew nothing of the gold—but one of them had been 
found dead and badly clawed, and the other three 
simply disappeared without a trace. He also learned 
that Caleb Moore, an old storekeeper who had been 
almost ruined by the shifting of the channel, which 
left his big store a mile or more from the river, 
now owned the land where the Morning Star lay, 
and had always refused his permission to excavate. 
Nevertheless, John went te see him, discovering 
that the old man’s objection was to .the whisky, 
a ‘‘demon’’ he was averse to turning loose on the 
world. When he learned of the gold, however, he 
decided, after some persuasion, in which John was 
aided by Moore’s granddaughter Juliet, to allow_the 
search to be made. With the aid of Gregg. John 
had little difficulty in locating the wreck which lay 
buried about 45 feet deep. 


It was the first time that Hugh had ever 
expressed himself on that question, al- 
though he had heard Arkansaw’s story 
many a time. Now father and son looked 
at him with the shocked surprise of dev- 
otees who had heard a denial of faith by a 
brother. 

“Say, man, I rasseled it, right over in 
them woods!” Arkansaw protested. 

“It tried to bite him—-shucks! You’ve 
heard him tell it a hundred times, Hugh.” 

“IT had m’ hands on it, Hugh—I socked 
it in the ribs with m’ fist!” 

“You can’t lay hands on a ghost, or hit 
it in the ribs, Arkansaw,” said Hugh, smil- 
ing a little. 

“Who said you couldn’t?” Arkansaw 
asked with the surety of one whose author- 
ity is not to be denied. 

“You can’t lay hands on imagination. 
You fought something over there in the 
woods, I believe that just as well as you do, 
Arkansaw. But it wasn’t a ghost.” 

Arkansaw was on one side of the wagen, 
his foot -on the hub, hands on the seat, 
ready to climb in; his father stood simi- 
larly poised for the upward lift on the 
other. 

Arkansaw roamed his eyes around the 
little cleared space in the corn, where the 
work was being done, and farther over to 
the margin of the field and the dark fringe 
of trees and brush along the shore of Skillet 
Lake, where his forest of dread memories 
began. 

“If it wasn’t a ghost, it was a devil!” 
he said. 

“It’s been seen by plenty of other folks, 
Hugh, if you don’t want to take Arkansaw’s 
word,” said Gregg, a little sad over this 
late discovery of Hugh’s treasonable unbe- 
lief. 

“What ’ll you do if it busts out of the 
brush along in the night and tackles you?” 
Arkansaw asked, hitching himself on his 
ground leg a little closer to the wagon. 

“Yes, you ain’t got no gun,” said Gregg. 





He lifted himself a little, like a swimmer 
at a float trying the buoyancy of his body, 
making sure that he was set for a quick 
scramble into the wagon in case the dread- 
ful spectre should break all ghost conven- 
tions and make a dash for him out of the 
corn. 

“It will be welcome, 
unmoved. 

“It’s got breath as hot as a lime-kiln!” 
said Arkansaw. 

Plainly both father and son were batter- 
ing themselves up to a state of skin-creep- 
ing fear. They looked around the valley, 
where everything drooped and hung limp 
after the day’s battle with the sun, with 
senses tuned to the highest imaginative 
strain. All life was panting ‘in this first 
respite of the hard-wearing day. 

“T wouldn’t be in your shoes tonight for 
a thousand dollars!” said Gregg, a shiver 
running over him. He lifted himself again 
in that little muscle-trying pull, this time 
keeping only the toe of his shoe on the 
ground. 

“Not for double it!” said Arkansaw. 

Gregg looked across at his son, his head 
turned a little, as if he had heard some- 
thing moving, and listened sharply for the 
sound of it again. Arkansaw caught his 
breath, the color sinking away from his 
brown cheeks, and stood with mouth open, 
like a man stretching every faculty of cau- 
tion that nature had given him. With sud- 
den accord both of them heaved themselves 
up to the seat. Gregg threw off the brake 
with such sudden release that a little cloud 
of dust rose out of the bones of his old 
wagon. Arkansaw leaned over and lashed 
the drowsing horses into sudden activitv. 

The wagon went bouncing over the fur- 
dows, its end-gate jumping.in the grooves. 
A little way along Arkansaw looked back; 
then Gregg. They looked as if Hugh’s de- 
termination to stand watch there all night 
had placed him beyond nature. With every 
turn of their wheels their self-kindled fear 
increased. 

Arkansaw “put the bud” to the team with 
unreasonable vigor; every blow of the long 
hickory gad across their ribs came sharply 
back to Hugh where he stood watching their 
undignified flight from terrors which they 
had raised by words. The team was on the 
gallop the last he saw of them, and Gregg 
was leaning over the dashboard, pushing 
on the lines. 


” 


said Hugh, still 


7 *® . ® 


Arkansaw, being under no vow, and find- 
ing curiosity stronger in the fresh light 
of a new day than his courage had been 
the evening past, returned to the scene of 
exploration next morning. He skulked up 
cautiously through the corn with a shotgun 
in hand, like he was creeping up-on game. 
Hugh was sitting in the tent door, reading 
his everlasting little blue book. 

“Gosh!” said Arkansaw, standing the 
butt of his gun across his toe, making free 
with his big handkerchief on his face, “I 
felt my hairs drop down like a pacificated 
purp’s when I saw you settin’ there, Hugh.” 

Hugh put his little book in his pocket. 
“How are they all at home?” he asked. 

“Oh, she’s all right,” Arkansaw replied, 
grinning to see the schoolmaster blush. 
“John didn’t show up?” 

“No.” 

“Anything come around?” 

“Moore and Juliet came down a little 
while after you left to ask me up to supper.” 

“You didn’t—wasn’t nothing else hap- 
pened in the night, Hugh?” 

“Not a thing.” 

Arkansaw stood thinking it over, looking 
at the toe of his boot where his gun-stock 
rested. “You don’t expect him back, nei- 


ther, honest and square, do you, Hugh?” 
he asked, looking up suddenly, like he had 
plotted to surprise the truth out of the 
schoolmaster. . 

“I don’t know what to think about 
Arkansaw.” 

“Mystery says he won’t never come back. 
I reckon you'll believe her, won’t you?” 

“In the light of all that has gone before, 
it seems only reasonable to believe that 
we’ve seen the last of John Randolph, Ar- 
kansaw. Is the river still rising?” 

“Yes, it looks like the old man’s mary- 
cle’s goin’ to turn out all right. That dag- 
gan river she’s a hummin’ this morning 
nearly as high as she was last spring, and 
still a comin’ up.” 

“It begins to look like a flood.” 

“The weather man in Kansas City, he 
telegraphed to the postmaster at Richfield 
to watch for 15 foot more of a rise that’s 
comin’,” 

“When was that?” 

“Last night. The postmaster sent the 
telegram over to Joel, and Joel he’s roustin’ 
out everybody along the Narris that can 
handle a shovel this morning to go up and 
throw a levee acrosst a weak place at the 
head where the river might bust in.” 

Hugh stood looking at Arkansaw as if 
he did not credit the evidence of his own 
ears. “You mean they’re going to throw 


up a levee across the head of the Narris to 
river out—is that what you 


keep the 
mean?” 

“That’s sure what I said.” 

“There’s no danger up there,” said Hugh 
with confident finality. 

“There’s a dreen that’s been cuttin’ down 
through a low place, and Joel he’s afraid 
15 foot on top of what’s already in the 
river might put her in there. Mo-nees! if 
she ever got a little stream as big as your 
arm started through there it’d be Katy- 
bar-the-door for ‘’ «se here folks down in 
the Narris.” 

Arkansaw was anxious to be on his way 
to the head of the Narris, where he knew 
he would find a hungry crowd eager for his 
news from the treasure-hunter’s camp. He 
had not been gone many minutes when the 
Narris dwellers began toe arrive to investi- 
gate the matter for themselves, the word of 
Randolph’s disappearance having spread. 

Yellow and smoky they came out of the 
willows along the edge of Skillet lake, and 
through Moore’s corn. Neither age nor sex 
was a barrier to the satisfying of the curi- 
osity which rose and burned in them and 
drew them cautiously forward until they 
stood gathered deep around the excava- 
tion. 

Old men who leaned knotty hands on 
crook-handled hickory canes shook their 
heads and peered with watery eyes into the 
hole, flat-bodied women pressing beside 
them with malarious children at their legs. 
Every one appeared adolescent or smokily 
mature. There seemed to be no happy mid- 
dle ground of youth. Life’s business ap- 
peared to have begun early for the people 
of the Narris, and to have come to them 
somber and spirit-killing. 

The men were clothed in patched and 
faded khaki and blue overalls, the women 
in sad ginghams and unfixed prints. Noth- 
ing about them looked like it ever had been 
new. Even the babies in their mothers’ 
arms, faces gaumed over with mbdlasses and 
crumbs, looked as if they had come into 
the world second-hand. 

They were a poor, suspicious and credu- 
lous people. They lived scantily, and with 
little effort, and died in dry senility with- 
out resistance. Resistance of anything. 
save the innovations of civilization and 
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progress, was against the Narris creed. 

They did not marvel among themselves 
aloud, nor ply Hugh with questions nor in- 
flict him with their opinions. Mainly they 
stood and stared with dull tobacco-drugged 
eyes, storing.up sensations and theories to 
be discussed among themselves by dnd by. 
When Caleb Moore came up presently they 
drew off, afraid of his stern face. 

Moore bore the marks of a worrisome 
night. His face was drawn into the look 
of age, a sad anxiety in it that was as sharp 
as a-cry of pain. He spoke sparingly to 
Hugh, asking no needless questions, ad- 
vancing no hollow hopes. Often he stop- 
ped in his slow, thoughtful walking about 
the tragic spot, drew himself up and stood 
with clenched hands and frowning face as 
if protesting against the unreasonable puz- 
zles which had been set before him so fre- 
quently and so long. 

“I suppose it is a matter that will have 
to be reported to the authorities if he 
doesn’t come back today, Hugh,” he said as 
he turned to go back to the house. 

“I expect Gregg has done that already.” 

“Not because of any good the county 
officers can do,” said Moore, “but because 
suspicion grows foul in the narrow minds 
of the people around us. God knows I 
have lived under a cloud of it long enough 
—I sometimes think I could not bear any 
more.” 

“Vindication will come in all things, Mr. 
Moore, as it has come in some of them, as 
it is coming in others. They laughed when 
you held out that the steamboats would 
come back to the river, but they are here.” 

‘Tll never live to see it cleared away, 
Hugh. The going of this boy tears me like 
I’d lost another son.” 

“Have you heard that the river is threat- 
ening to break over into the Narris?” 

Moore’s breath stopped between his lips, 
his face grew pale. Where one would have 
looked for justified triumph there was only 
a dead grayness, a straining as of an added 
pain. “I heard that it was rising; I 
didn’t know it was that high.” 

“Langworthy and others are at work up 
there this morning building a levee across 
the lowest place. The weather bureau has 
sent out a flood warning.” 

Moore shook his head, his sadness stil] 
upon him. “If it’s to come in at this time 
it will come, in spite of all the levees they 
can build,” he said. It seemed that he did 
not believe the fulfillment of his word was 
imminent. The news of the approaching 
flood appeared rather to overwhelm him 
and make his senses dull by its stupendous- 
ness. 

However it may have been, whatever tur- 
moil it had stirred in his soul, the old 
man stood now looking away up the valley, 
choked with corn and elder-thickets, spread 
with green pastures and mowed meadow- 
lands. 

“TI must tell Juliet,” said he after a while, 
wrenching his gaze away from the line of 
trees that marked the head of the Narris. 
“I must tell her all these things, I must 
take away from her the last hope. Poor 
boy, poor boy!” 

Moving slowly,_as if his feet were numb, 
the old man left the schoolmaster, saying 
no other word. He did not glance behind 
him, nor lift his head from its thoughtful 
droop. His hands were clasped behind his 
back; there was a stoop in his shoulders, as 
if he had become suddenly conscious of the 
burden of his years. 

All that day and night Hugh Atchison 
stood his vigil at the grave of the Morning 
Star, with little hope that the treasure- 
hunter would return. But there was a pur- 
pose in his watch aside from thai small 
hope, although he made no mention of it to 
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Action of Hon. Leslie M. Shaw Former Secretary of the Treasury Highly En- 
dorsed by Dr. James Francis Sullivan who Explains the Value of 
Nuxated Iron as a Tonic, Strength and Blood Builder 


“There are thousands of weak, nervous, 
run-down folks who need just sucha prep- 
aration as Nuxated Iron to help build them 
up but who do not know what to take and 
Secretary Shaw’s endorsement of this re- 
markable product will undoubtedly be the 
means of giving many people the very in- 
formation they desire,” says Dr. James Fran- 
cis Sullivan, formerly _ of Bellevue 
Hospital (Out- 
door Dept.), 
New York, 
and the West- 
chester Coun- 
ty Hospital. 
“Secretary 
Shaw is wide- 
ly known and 
his good faith 
and integrity 
cannot be 
questioned. 
Therefore, his 
recomme nd a- 
tion of Nux- 
ated Iron in 
public print 
should inspire 
the greatest 
confidence among the public at large and 
serve as convincing evidence of the gen- 
uine merit of this preparation. 

The Formula of the composition of Nux- 
ated Iron is now being widely published 
and a careful examination of it by any 
physician or pharmacist should convince 
him that it is of great therapeutic value, 
and one which we doctors frequently could 
prescribe with advantage to our patients.” 

Modern methods of cooking and the rap- 
id pace at which people of this country live 
has made an alarming increase in iron de- 
ficiency in the blood of American men and 
women. For want or iron you may be an 
old man at thirty, dull of intellect, poor in 
memory, nervous, irritable and all “run 
down,” while at 40 or 50 in the absence of 
any organic ailment and with plenty of 
iron in your blood, you may. still be young 
in feeling, full of life, your whole being 
brimming over with energy and force. 

As proof of this take the case of Former 
United states Senator Charles A. Towne, 
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who at past 58 is still a veritable mountain 
of tireless energy. Senator Towne says: “I 
have found Nuxated Iron of the greatest 
benefit as a tonic and regulative. Hence- 
forth I shall not be without it.” 

Then there is former Health Commis- 
sioner Wm. R. Kerr, of Chicago, who is 
past the three score year mark, but still 
vigorous, active, full of life, vim and en- 
ergy. Former Health Commissioner Kerr 
says he believes his own personal activity 
today is largely due to his use of Nuxated 
Iron and that he believes it ought to be 
prescribed by every physician and used in 
every hospital in the country. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury Leslie 
M. Shaw says: “I have been taking Nux- 
ated Iron for some little time and feel 
justified in recommending it as a very valu- 
able tonic.” 

Iron is absolutely necessary to enable 
your blood to change food into living tis- 
sue. Without it, no matter how much or 
what you eat, your food merely passes 
through you without doing you any good. 
You don’t get the strength out of it, and 
as a consequence you become weak, pale 
and sickly looking, just like a plant trying 
to grow in soil deficient in iron. If you are 
not sting or well you owe it to yourself 
to make the following test: See how long 
you can work or how far you can walk 
without becoming tired. Next take two 
five-grain tablets of ordinary Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two 
weeks. Then test your strength again and 
see how much you have gained. Numbers 
of nervous, run-down people who were ail- 
ing all the while, have increased their 
strength and endurance in two weeks’ time 
while taking iron in the proper form. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE—Nuxated Iron is not 
a secret remedy, but one which is well known to 
druggists everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic 
iron products, it is easily assimilated, does not injure 
the teeth, make them black, nor upset the stomach. 
Nuxated Iron is not recommended for use in cases 
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any living soul. 

He slept little that night, and woke at 
dawn to doze no more, dew-chilled and 
heavy with a feeling of sickness. The dread 
of that man-swallowing mystery had grown 
on him during his solitary watch until it 
drowned him now in shadow and drenched 
him in fear. It was the soul-deep, primi- 
tive fear that comes over a man in the 
dark, the inherited terror of creeping mon- 
sters converging upon that little point of 
earth where his shuddering body stands. 

After the sun had warmed away the pale- 
ness of his face and widened the circle of 
security around him, Hugh went to Moore’s 
to report his empty night. The old man 
was watching his coming, and met him mid- 
way between gate and porch. There was 
no need asking questions; the schoolmas- 
ter’s sad face told the news like a head- 
line in a red-letter newspaper. 

Moore himself had been out of bed since 
before day. Ever since the steamboats had 
begun to ply the river he had spent a great 


deal of time on his second-story porch 
watching the stream through his field- 
glasses. But this morning he had not been 


watching for boats. 
held his eves. 


The growing flood had 
He seemed saddened by 
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rather than rejoiced, as if he had called a 
stern and awful judgment upon those who 
had condemned him and made, his life 
heavy, and that the shadow of it came 
sadly over his soul. 

“If I had been firmer, not so foolishly, 
responsive to the quick fire of youth, | 
could have saved him,” Moore said, as he 
walked to the house with Hugh. “I should 
have denied him, I should have been firm 
to my old stand on the exploration of this 
thrice-cursed wreck !” 

For a little Hugh was silent. Then: “I 
haven’t given up hope that he’ll come back 
today.” 

“He will not come back, Hugh. Sit a 
minute”—he moved a chair forward on 
the porch—“and I'll see about breakfast; 
you haven’t had breakfast yet?” 

“Yes, some little while ago.” 

“I was early this morning, too, watching 
the river. Remarkable how it keeps creep- 
ing up in this summer weather; but the 
papers say there have been deluges along 
the northern tributaries and the Kaw, and 
in the mountains at the source.” 

“Yes, I have seen it.” 

“ft never has risen this way at this sea- 
son of the year before in my time, never 
in my time.” Moore shook his head, as if 
mourning some public catastrophe. He sat 
thoughtfully a spell. “Hugh, I think you’d 
better give it up, and put a blast of dyna- 
mite beside that infernal hole, and blow it 
full of earth again. It’s a useless wait, a 
groundless hope. Randolph never will 
come back to finish that work, and no other 
hand ever shall touch it.” 

“Til give him another day, and then, if 
he doesn’t come, Ill do as you say.” 

“You’re a man out of a thousand to do 
what you have done, waiting down there 
through the night. I wouldn’t have done it, 
1 wouldn’t have done it for all the gold 
in all the lost ships of the sea!” 

Hugh looked at him in surprise, scarcely 
able to credit his ears. Moore did not turn 
his face: there was no sounding to be made 
of his eyes, no hazard of what lay behind 
his solemn declaration. Now he went on: 

“You know me as a practical man, a 
man of material qualities, in spite of my 
current notoriety for unsoundness.” He 
turned quickly to Hugh, in more of appeal 
than question. 

“IT never have doubted your balance, Mr. 
Moore.” 

“But I am either insane or I have seen 
what man—I have been warned. This sad 
event was foreshadowed to me, I tried to 
make it plain to that poor lad. Hugh 
Atchison, I have seen—I have seen—” 

Moore stood, his hand trembling on the 
back of his chair, sweat starting suddenly 
from his forehead. His words were left 
swinging there like a broken bridge. He 
said no more, only stood there looking 
about him in a manner of fearful surprise, 
like a man finding himself walking abroad 
in his sleep. In a few moments he sat 
down again, and remained silent, as if his 
thoughts had dissolved and all recollection 
of his diSturbing subject had passed away. 

Hugh did not press him to resume it, 
but a sudden question of the old man’s 
soundness had risen in him. Seeing that 
he was not going to pursue his remarkable 
declaration with any clarifying discussion, 
Hugh spoke of the river. 

“They say the new levee at the head of 
the Narris will stand a 10-foot rise. The 
weather bureau sees only four feet com- 
ing.” 

“When the time comes for the river to 
run here again, the levee that they’ve built 
will not stop it, any more than my hand 
would stop it,” said the old man, a little 
impatiently. He stretched out his hand as 


if he interposed it against the sweep of the 
Missouri’s waters. It still trembled, and 
his face was pale. “What is a little wall 
of dirt against the plan of the Almighty, 
set and ordained for the appointed—hour? 
It will go like paper before a fire!” 

“Yes, the river looks big enough today 
to tear its way through the hills over 
there,” said Hugh. 

Moore began to march up and down the 
long porch, his shoulders pulled back, the 
briskness of his accustomed strength re- 
turning to him. “Let them build their 
levees to keep the river away from me, let 
them shape up their little wall of sand! 
in God’s own time and way the river will 
come back to the Narris, and to me, Hugh 
Atchison. And when it comes, I'll be ready 
for it. The boats will be stopping at my 
dock again, Price City will be revived.” 

In his excitement Moore walked away 
and left the schoolmaster, striking off 
across the lawn as if going to greet the 
first boat at his ancient wharf, the sun 
gleaming on his white head. Over where 
a row of tall hollyhocks fl red in flam- 
boyant luster he stood looking away up 
the river. Only a little glimpse of it 
could be seen from there, sparkling inno- 
cently in the sun, but the old man strained 
as if he listened for the murmur of its 
waters in the Narris; as if he hoped that 
it had swept away the levee and was com- 
ing in dark majesty to bring commerce 
again to his door. 

Juliet came out timidly. 
ment near the door, 
lawn toward the old 
swiftly, gliding on 
where the 


She stood a mo- 
looking across the 
man, and then came 
tiptoe, to the place 
schoolmaster waited his host’s 
return. In his troubled amazement over 
the old man’s sudden display of erratic 
mind, Hugh had stood mentally groping, 
like one feeling for a door in the dark. 

“He’s been talking about the river com- 
ing back,” she whispered. She was nervous 
and anxious, pale and worried. All of her 
movements were quick and furtive, as if 
she feared a rude sound would bring some 
new calamity. 

“He spoke of it, Miss Juliet.” 

“It seems to have taken possession of 
him—he was up before day, he hasn’t 
talked of anything else.” 

“The event justifies it, Miss Juliet. The 
river never has made a midsummer rise 
like this in the memory of man, they say.” 

“Do you believe it will break over into 
the Narris, Mr. Atchison?” 

“There’s no telling—it may. It must 
be that the danger of it is grave, or they 
wouldn’t have gone to the trouble to build 
the levee.” 

“Grandpere has taken that greatly to 
heart, as much as he despises the useless- 
ness of their effort. He seems to feel that 
Joel Langworthy has turned against him in 
that simply humane work to protect lives 
and property. I’m afraid, Mr. Atchison, 
that this new trouble over Mr. Randolph, 
and the excitement of the boats and the 
flood, have combined to strain his reason.” 

Hugh shook his head as if to discount 
her well-founded thought, glad that the old 
man had turned and was coming back to 
the house, walking fast. 

“['m going over to take a look at the 
river at close quarters,” Moore announced. 
“It will be a sight worth seeing this morn- 
ing, Hugh. Juliet, would you like to go?” 

“I think I'd rather not, grandpere. I'm 
afraid of it when it hurries along that way, 
full of drift, and spreads out over the 
fields. It’s the cancer of rivers, Mr. Atchi- 
son, it eats away fields and homesteads 
under its horrible black current.” She 
shook’ her head sadly as she spoke of it, 
the pain of her lonely years beside it, the 


sorrow. of its tragedies, in her eyes. 

“You have little cause to love it, my poor 
bird!” the old man said. He took up his 
soft black hat from the chair where he had 
thrown it, covered his white head and left 
them. They watched him go in 
but there were tears in Juliet’s eyes. 

Hugh could see in her face that which 
told him life had broken off for her, leav- 
ing her shuddering on the lip of a chasm 
which her hope could not leap. “I was 
going down there”—nodding toward the 
wreck—“to see you this morning, Mr. At- 
chison and beg you to give up this watch 
before this terrible mystery takes another 
life. Maybe you could do more if you 
turned somewhere else, maybe you could 
find some trace of where he went.” 

“I’ve been thinking the same Miss Juliet, 
only for one reason I want to stay another 
night at the camp. Then if nothing hap- 
pens, we'll turn to other places.” 

“Where could he have gone—what could 
have happened to him?” She seemed to 
protest, impatiently, against the tangle 
that she could not penetrate, like one 
struggling against invisible bonds. 

“It seems impossible that » strong and 
healthy man could drop out of sight that 
way, just like he’d walked out into water,” 
the schoolmaster said. 

“If none had gone before him, in the 
same way, and in the same spot, it would 
not be so—so stifling! You know how the 
others disappeared—just like they’d walked 
into water, too.” 

“It’s heart-breaking, almost maddening, 
thinking of it and struggling with it,” he 
said. “But what man has devised, man 
can penetrate.” 

“Oh, it’s cruel, it’s unjust—the way these 
troubles come to us! This last blow is 


silence, 


the hardest of all—he was so courageous 


and honest! Oh, it’s unjust, unjust!” 

The words burst from her passionately ; 
she stood straight and protesting, as if 
challenging the hidden force that had 
wrought so evilly in that family, and with 
all who touched it, to come into tne open 
and fight where it could be grappled. A 
warmth kindled in the schoolmaster’s heart 
for her, the glad, quick feeling of a wan- 
derer who meets a friend in a far desert 
land. He knew what it was to hasten to 
meet hope, and turn away with empty hand. 

“I will find out what has become of 
him—if I have to give years to it, [ll find 
out.” The schoolmaster spoke with no 
dramatic inflection, very quietly, but en- 
tirely convincing of the force behind his 
declaration. 

“If you can find him—Oh, if you can 
only find him!” she said. 

“Here is Langworthy coming,” the school- 
master sai , looking down the road that 
ran like a mown swath through the corn. 

Joel carried himself like 
and arriving full of concern. His face ex- 
pressed with fine shading a mingling of 
surprise and shock, bordering on fright, 
and in his earnestness to throw himself 
into the service of Juliet Moore in solving 
this last and greatest tragedy of her sad 
house, he took no pains to turn his blasted 
cheek and hold it out of. sight. 

“1 would have come before,” Joel has- 
tened to explain, “but I was heels over 
head in work on that ‘vee. I couldn't 
take the story of his disappearance seri- 
ously yesterday, anyhow. I thought, just 
like you must have thought”—to Hugh 
“that he’d gone on some sudden business 
and forgot to leave any word.” 

“We thought so yesterday,” Hugh said, 
willing to put aside his dislike for Joel in 
the face of this friendly spirit to be of 
help where sharp minds and steady heads 
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were needed in that hour. 

“But he hasn’t come,” Joel shook his 
head, “I cut through past the camp to see.” 

“It is such a perplexing thing,” Juliet 
complained, in her manner of throwing 
herself against the barbs, “that between 
the dread and the anxiety we are almost 
crazy. What do you think about it, Mr. 
Langworthy? How can a man disappear 
that way?” 

“Well, the earth doesn’t swallow men 
especially not in Missouri, Miss Juliet,” 
Joel said, the clear beauty of his cold face 
presenting in sharp outline as he turned 
his head to look down the cornfield road. 





“Then you think he’s still alive? You 
think you can find him?” 
“| think we may find him, but I 


wouldn’t go so far as to say that we’d 
find him alive.” Here Joel turned to Hugh 
again. “My theory is that he went to the 
river for a swim. The Missouri is_a dan- 
gerous stream for a stranger.” 

“Oh, you believe he’s drowned!” A shud- 
der ran over her, as if she felt the thick 
waters of the Missouri dragging her down 
among the secrets which they covered and 
the crimes they hid. 

“Did the others before him go to the 
river for a swim?” Hugh asked, with a 
cold contempt for this hypothesis. 

“There’s only a net-work of myths and 
superstitions to be faced in connection with 
the others,” Joel replied, rather hotly. “We 
haven’t a thread of evidence that they ever 
disappeared from here, or that they ever 
disappeared at all. You’ve got to prove 
corpus delicti in any case before you can 
establish that a man is dead.” 

“Then if Randolph never turns up dead, 
we are to take it for granted that he 
sneaked off and is still alive,” said the 
schoolmaster, his scorn deepening. 

“We'll not argue it,” said Joel. 

“No, let’s combine all our efforts to find 
him, living or—dead.” 

The word was hard for her to speak; it 
seemed to stick in her throat like a burr. 
Joel looked away, as if his fine delicacy 
forbade witnessing her pain over the ab- 
sence of this stranger who had come among 


them to dig for the golden key of the 
world. 
“The best that I can offer you of my 


own efforts, Miss Juliet, and all that I can 
command in others are at your service,” 
Joel said, with a certain high dignity to 
which even Hugh, with all his prejudice, 
was not insensible. 

Juliet searched Joel’s face for that sub- 
tle, unread something that had made her 
shrink from him and grow cold in his 
presence. Today that repulsive mystery 
was absent; his face was as clear as sun- 
shine. 

“J expect the sheriff will be down this 
morning,” said Hugh, “in fact I expected 
him yesterday, for Gregg left here deter- 
mined to report to him.” 

Joel shook his head with frowning dis- 
approval. He looked quickly at Juliet? 
“Does Caleb Moore approve such haste?” 
he asked. 

“I'm afraid he doesn’t,” she told him 
sadly. “You know his dread of notoriety.” 

“He’s right about it, too, in my opinion,” 
Joel said. “If Randolph’s seen fit to take 
his foot in his hand and walk off, the 
sheriff can’t find him any quicker than the 
next man, and if he’s just away on business 
he’ll resent the flurry and publicity over it 
just like you or I would, Mr. Atchison. Pll 
go over to Richfield and telephone him not 
to come—lI’ve got plenty of time to catch 
him before his train leaves.” 

“Perhaps it would be best,” Juliet said. 
“Surely if you two men can’t find him the 











sheriff will be uséless.” 

“You give us too much credit for our 
sharpness, Miss Juliet—at least me. 1 am 
as dull as an iron wedge, but I can put two 
and two together when I see them before 
my eyes.” 

Joel said it with a wise turn of the head, 
as if he hinted that he could piece out cir- 
cumstances unseen by others to account for 
Randolph’s disappearance if he wanted to 
be so blunt and ordinary as to speak his 
mind in the presence of a lady. Juliet 
must have caught this shrewd shadow in 
Joel’s face, for she glanced up at him 
sharply, her cheeks fading pale again. 

“You don’t believe he’s drowned!” She 
spoke accusingly, as if she felt that Joel 
had advanced that theory with the plain 
intentiou to deceive. 

“When I said that, I jumped to the worst 
conclusic~ first,’ said Joel. “That pos- 
sibility remains, for Arkansaw says he was 
always harping on the lack of decent water 
to swim in around here. School-teacher 
must have heard him.” 

Hugh had drawn out of the conversation, 
according to his habit when Joel ws pres- 
ent. At this direct appeal with its little 
barb of insolence, the schoolmaster turned 
his back and walked apart. His lofty su- 
periority and silent disdain of Joel’s theo- 
ries, as well as his inuendo, brought a 
flush to the farmer-lawyer’s face. 

Joel made short work of his withdrawal 
from Juliet’s presence, usually enlarged to 
a ceremony. No further word passed be- 
tween him and Hugh, although Joel turned 
the black side of—his face on the school- 
master with malignant look as he went by 
to mount his waiting horse at the gate. 

With Joel’s going Hugh returned to his 
post beside the old steamboat’s grave. The 
day flamed up, and all green things on the 
shores of the Missouri hung limp as if fire 
had been kindled under their leaves. The 
river itself, grown great with its flood 
water, ran brown that day. The tawny 
yellow of its slack and lazy days had deep- 
ened, like the mane of a lion grown old. 

Nobody came to break the long silence 
as the schoolmaster waited out the day in 
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Great new patriotic picture. Make $10 daily. 
Beautiful 16x20 sample prepaid 10c. Sells for 25e. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Publishers, NEW EGYPT, N. 3. 
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fast. Write quick. DUO CO., Dept. W. 42, ATTICA, N. Y. 
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the shade of Randolph’s tent; not even 
Arkansaw, moved by his fearful curiosity, 
nor Joel Langworthy, to carry out in deed 
his ardent protestations of willingness to 
serve. Only at evening when the sun had 
gone and dusk was falling, Juliet herself 
came, sorrowing as one who mourned the 
dead. ‘ 

“Grandpere has gone to look at the river 
again,” she said. 

“Is it still rising?” 

“Yes, or it was this morning. Oh, I 
hope it will not go any higher. It seems 
like disaster is hovering everywhere around 
us that it hasn’t fallen already. Even 
grandpere—even grandpere !” 

She sat on the box that Hugh had placed 
for her. He stood near, tender in his pity 
for the sorrow of her young life. 

“He seems altered, I noticed it this 
morning,” he said. Then quickly, in de- 
preciation of what had slipped him. “It’s 
this onrush of sudden excitement and wor- 
ry. It’s nothing for you to take trouble 
over, Miss Juliet. Naturally his interest 
in the river is very strong at this time.” 

“After all that he has gambled on it,” 
said she, too weary and dispirited to put 
much stress of bitterness into her words. 

“We're all gamblers in this life when it 
comes to that, Miss Juliet, but your grand- 
father has been a little more—a little 
more— 

“Spectacular,” she supplied. “I didn’t 
mean it just that way, I was casting around 
for something softer. He has been con- 
scientious, he has played his game like a 
man.” 

“And paid his losses out of the hearts 
and souls of himself and his family! Mr, 
Atchison, poor old grandpere is paying the 
last stake with his reason—he is going 
mad.” 

“Oh, not so bad as—” 

*“T can see it, I have seen it in flashes 
and glimpses for the past two or three 
years.” 

There was no need in attempting a lame 
denial of what he had felt all day to be a 
fact, so Hugh did not undertake it. He 
walked away from her a few steps, the 
somberness of: the situation pressing upon 
him a heavy load. 

“Mr. Randolph had seen it, 
have told you.” 

“He didn’t mention it to me,” the school- 
master said. 

Juliet went to him, looking about her 
fearfully into the gathering dusk. 

“Mr. Atchison, if I believed—if you be- 
lieved—there were such things as demons 
and spirits, I would say that grandpere has 
seen them at- the window in the night. 
Twice when Mr. Randolph was there, the 
last time on the night before he—went 
away.” 

‘Did he see something that disturbed 
him?” 

“He seemed to see something that turned 
his blood to ice. We couldn’t see it,” she 
whispered, “we looked—he threw a tumbler 
through the pane—but there was nothing, 
nothing that we could see!” 

Hugh recalled what the old man had 
said of the warning that he had received, 
and wondered how much of it had been 
ghostly. No more of it, he believed, than 
had been ethereal of Arkansaw’s snapping 
assailant which had turned to bones under 
his hand. 

“The Narris is a place of strange fancies, 
Miss Juliet. I think they. waver up from 
the accumulation of old tragedies which 
lie here unsolved.” 

“IT haven’t been free from them today 
myself,” she confessed, nodding with the 
serious gravity of a child. “Several times 


he could 


this afternoon I thought”—she | looked 
about in the deepening gloom, turning her 
white face this way and that as if sh 
feared a surprise—“I heard somebody call 
ing me. I heard it so plainly that it was 
all L could do to hold myself back from 
running and answering, just like I’d do if 
I knew somebody in the last extremity wa 
calling on me for help. It was the strang 
est fancy! It left me tired, and old.” 

“Nonsense! You’re only a little tired- 
out girl, Miss Juliet, to be taken by the 
hand and led home. You mustn’t talk of 
being old, life is all before you yet, you've 
scarcely bitten into it with your babs 
teeth.” 

“There ean be too much life in front 
of us sometimes,” she sighed, with a fore- 
cast of tears in her wavering voice, “but 
do you know, Mr. Atchison, when I im- 
agined I heard that voice calling me, ure- 
ing me, drawing me on, I felt that it was 
his, and that he must be alive.” 

“You're tired, you need rest away 
these old troubles and new preplexities, 
poor child! We’d better be going back to 
the house--it’s going to be so dark in a 
little while that you can shovel it 
snow.” 

“There!” she whispered, straining for- 
ward eagerly, lifting her hand for silence. 
“There—there it is again! Did you hear 
it—did you hear it?” 

“We'll go back now,” the schoolmaster 
said, holding out his hand as if to lead her 
home. A great pity smote his heart, crush- 
ing it like a grape in the press until the 
balm of his sympathy flowed out to her, 
and laved her as if to purge away her 
sickness. For in that moment he believed 
that the taint had reached this fair young 
creature bending there like wheat in the 
wind, listening for a sound which morta! 
ears never heard. Juliet Moore was mad, 
mad as her old grandfather who nursed 
a nest of fantoms in his breast. 

She turned to him, drawing her breath 
deeply, as one who sighs for an incom- 
plete melody lost over the waters at night. 
“Somebody was calling my name, whis- 
pering it, soft, like the wind. I heard it 
as—there !” 

She started away with a sudden bound, 
ran a few paces, stopped; leaning again in 
her eager, drinking pose. Hugh sprang 
after her, thrilled with a new terror that 
made every nerve in his body crackle. “Ju- 
liet!” he called sternly; “Juliet!” 

She faced him, starting as if he had 
roused her out of sleep. She held out her 
hands gropingly, confusion in her shad- 
owed face and troubled eyes. “Oh, | 
thought somebody—it was the same that 
I heard before, calling my name—down in 
that direction. I thought maybe it was— 
I thought it might be—” 

“There is nobody calling you, Juliet— 
there is nobody calling you,” said the 
schoolmaster slowly, as if repeating a hard 
lesson to a dull child. He laid his hands 
on her shoulders and bent near to look into 
her eyes, where there was a cloud as from 
the vaporings of a subtile narcotic. 

“Oh, how foolish of me!” she said, still 
far away from him in her understanding, 
like one staggering and sleep-heavy. 

“When that fancy comes over you, Juliet, 
fight it, throw it off. Take hold of some- 
thing, this way,” he grasped her hand and 
wrung it sharply, “and pull yourself back, 
pull yourself back!” 

“Back?” she repeated, still a little dazed. 

“You must not listen to it, you must not 
listen to it, Juliet!” 

“What is it, what makes me think—” 

“It is madness, death!” 


(Continued next week.) 
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Innere fey>» 


“Grocery butter is so unsatisfactory, 
dear,” said Mrs. Youngbride, “I decided 
today that we would make our own.” 

“Oh, did you?” said her husband. 

“Yes; I bought a churn and ordered but- 
termilk to be left here regularly. Won’t 
it be nice to have really fresh butter ?”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Uncle Ezra—How’s the boy doing who 
went to the army? 

Uncle Eben—Fine. He just got a medal 
for something, but he writes such a durn 
poor hand that I can’t tell whether it’s for 
bugling, burgling, or just plain bungling. 
—Life. 











The Scottish people are thrifty, as every- 
one knows. Harry Lauder, the famous 
Scottish comedian, is authority for the 
statement that they are as saving of speech 
as of silver. This is the story he told to a 
Chicago audience in illustration of the fact: 

A man and his wife, who lived in Peebles, 
had a boy whom they believed to be a 
mute, for up to his 10th year he never had 
said a word. 

One day his father and he were at work 
in the hayfield, and, getting thirsty, they 
made their way toward a jug of cold tea. 
The father took the jug and began to drink. 
As he gulped the tea down slowly the 
thirsty boy said: 

“Hurry up!” 

The father put down the jug in astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, Tam,” he said, “you’re talkin’! 
Why didn’t ye never speak afore?” 

“Naught to say,” said Tam. 





Dauber—I got more than I expected for 
my last picture. 

Friend—Why, I thought your landlord 
agreed to take it in lieu of next month’s 
rent. 

Dauber—Yes, but he raised my rent— 
Boston Transcript. 


In his book, “From Gallipoli to Bagdad,” 
“Padre” William Ewing tells the story of 
a burly Irishman brought into the field- 
hospital suffering from many wounds. 

“What are you?” asked the doctor. 

“Sure, I’m half an Irishman.” 

“And what’s the other half?” 

“Holes and bandages.” 


There had been a squabble between two 
of the women who in the war emergency 
have been employed to deliver mail in 
London. One was called up on the carpet 
and questioned. “Is it true”, inquired the 
interrogator, “that this postwoman suffered 
injuries at your hands?” 

“] am sorry to say,” she replied, “that 
the answer is in the infirmary.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “you sel- 
dom see Mr. Twickembury without a cigar 
in his mouth. He’s a most invertebrate 
smoker.” 


Hub—Any callers today, dear? 

Wife—Only the Floods—quite informal— 
just ran in to escape the shower. 

Hub—I see; “the rains descended and 
the Floods came.”—Boston Transcript. 


With the easy grace of those who are ac- 
customed by long habit, two persons swung 
and swayed from the straps in the street 
car. As they chatted pleasantly a man sit- 
ting near rose and offered his seat to a 
lady. At that one of the two said: 

“I’ve been riding gn this line for eight 
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600 Eggs Kept Fresh ‘$1 


Nw! is the time to preserve eggs for your own use 
or to sell this winter. 





A dollar’s worth of Reefer’s Egg Pre- 


servative will keep 50 dozen eggs absolutely fresh for 6 months. 
Hens are laying their best now. 


to be able to supply the big winter demand, 
It is patriotic to conserve food. Kee 


eggs for many months is practical conservation. 
great demand this coming winter. Prices will be much higher than now. 
Think of 600 eggs preserved for $1,—6 eggs kept fresh 
for 1 cent. Think of having 50 dozen good fresh 
January when eggs will be needed and prices will be way up. 
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years, and I have never given up my seat 
to a lady.” 

“Then you have never had any manners,” 
his friend retorted severely. 

“No, no!” answered the first. “That’s 
not it. I have never had any seat!’— 
Reedy’s Mirror. 


First Typist—The boss offered Pear! his 
heart and hand. 

Second Typist—Poor girl! And _ she’s 
been working so hard for a promotion.— 
Washington Star. 





“Pop,” inquired little Clarence Lilywhite, 
“what am a millennium?” 

“Sho,” said his parent, “doan’ yo’ know 
what a millennium am, child? It’s jes’ 
about de same as a centennial, only it’s got 
mo laigs.”—Atlanta Journal. 


Little Dot—I know something my teacher 
doesn’t know. 

Mamma—Indeed! What is that? 

Little Dot—I know when the world is 
coming to an end and she doesn’t. I asked 
her and she said she didn’t know. 

Mamma—Oh, well, who told you? 

Littie Dot—Uncle John. He said the 
world would come to an end when children 
stopped asking questions that nobody could 
answer.—Pearson’s Keekly. 


Bank Cashier—What is your name? 

Indignant Customer—Don’t you see my 
signature? 

Cashier—Yes, that’s what aroused my cu- 
riosity.—Ideas. 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I will giadiy send any Rheumatism sufferer «@ 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
infammatory Kheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried bad failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
pa. as well as Neuraigia, and is a wonderful 
ylood purifier. You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this RKecipe— 
absolutely free—to. any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W. K. ut TON , 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue. Los Angelesa Califarnia. 











Rupture Kills 
7000 Annually 


Seven thousand persons each year are laid away— 
the burial certificate being marked ‘‘Rupture.’’ Why? 
Because the unfortunate ones had neglected them 
selves or had been merely taking care of the sign 
(swelling) of the affliction and paying no attention 
to the cause. What are you doing? Are you ne- 
giecting yourself by wearing a truss, appliance, or 
whatever name you choose to call it? At best, the 
truss is only a makeshift—a false prop against a 
collapsing wall—and cannot be expected to act as 
more than a mere mechanical support. The binding 
pressure retards blood circulation, thus robbing the 
weakened muscles of that which they need most— 
nourishment. 

But science has found a way, and every truss 
sufferer in the land is invited to make a FREE test 
right in the privacy of their own home. The PLAPAO 
method is unquestionably the most scientific, logical 
and successful self-treatment for rupture the world 
has ever known. 

The PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely to the 
body cannot possibly slip or shift out of place, there 
fore, cannot chafe or pinch. Soft as velvet—easy 
to apply—inexpensive. To be used whilst you work 
and whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached. 

Learn how to close the hernial opening as nature 
intended so the rupture CAN’T come down. Send 
your name today to PLAPAO CO., Block 698, St. 
Louis, Mo., for FREE trial Plapao and the informa- 
tion necessary. 


Agents: $50a Week 
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Easy ‘Seller—Big Profits 


Work spare time or full time. This 
new apron sells like wildfire. Easy to 
demonstrate. A prospect in every 
home. Often sell ry family. Miles 
Sold $26.25 in 14 hours. Haas sold 


$41.55 in 3days. Any man or woman, 

was or old, can make big money. 
te Quick for terms and sam ples. 
THOMAS APRON CO. 

7061 Gay Sct. 


Daytona, Ohio 
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You Can Try A Box 
Without A Penny 


The Bodi-Tone Company wants you tc try a full- 
sized box of Bodi-Tone at its own risk. We want 
you to see, feel, know and be sure of its powers 
before you yay for it or buy a penny’s worth of 
Bodi-Tone. You must see what it does for you, 
must, feel what it accomplishes in your own partic- 
ular case, must know how its use benefits and cor- 
fects your body, before you pay. No matter what 

‘our ailments may be, we want you to try a box of 

i-Tons in this way. No matter how old youare, 
Do matter how long you have been sick, no matter 
what you have used without success, we are willing 
to send it to you, for you to try, without a penny 
from you. We don't care what doctors have told 
you, we don’t care whether you have any confidence 
or belief in Bodi-Tone, we are glad to have you and 
every sick, weak or worn-out manor womanin America 
try it at our risk. 


All you need do is send us the coupon, 

giving us your name and address, and 

we will mail a dollar box of Bodi-Tone 
to you, without a penny from you. 

If you are tired of continual doctoring and bad 
health, if you are wearied of feeling you cannot 
depend on your body to act right and do its full 
duty, you need Bodi-Tone right now, and this offer 
gives you achancetotry it without risking a penny. 
You need it to seek out your weak spots and make 
them stronger, to stop the leaks which have been 
draining your vitality, to make your organs, nerves 
and muscles capable of giving you the right meas- 
ure of strength, vigor, energy and full-blooded 
comfort your body should have. If you want to 
stop the use of medicine, if you want to quit the 
doctors, if you want to stop the strain and drain of 
continual dosing and drugging, send the coupon 
immediately for a dollar box on trial and tone your 
body and make it healthy with Bodi-Tone, for healthy 
bodies need no medicine. Yow try it at our risk. 


Bodi-Tone Does Just 
As Its Name Means 


It cures disease by toning all the body, and we want 
to show you what it will do for your body. Bodi- 
Tone is a small, round tablet, that is taken three 

Imes every day. Wedo not send a small samplé, 
containing only a few tablets, and of no practical 
value, but a full-sized one dollar box, enough te 
make a real test, 80 you can try it and learn how 
Bodi-Tone works in the body, how it cures stubborn 
diseases by helping nature to tone every organ of 
the body. Tone is a little word, but it means a 
great deal, everything in health. When all the 
organs are doing their part, when each is acting in 
a perfectly natural way, when allthe functions are 
healthy and performed with natural vigor, when 
the energy, strength and power of resistance to 
disease are all at a natural point, then the body isin 
propertone. When disease has attacked any part, 
when lack of vitality is found and felt, the tone of 
the entire physical body should be raised to the 
highest possibile point, to make all the body help to 
cure and restore. This is the power which under- 
lies all of Bodi-Tone’s great work for the sick, this 
is the power it offers you to help you get new 
bealth and strength, new vigor and new vitality. 


Not a Patent Medicine 


Bodi-Tone is not a patent medicine, for its 
ingredients are not a secret. It contains 
Iron Phosphate, Gentian, Lithia, Chinese 
Rhubarb, Peruvian Bark, Nux_ Vomica, 
Oregon Grape Root, Cascara, Capsicum, 
Sarsa and Golden Seal, Such valuable 
ingredients guarantee its merit and power. 





deposits, Gentian does invaluable work for the 
Stomach and Digestive forces, Chinese Rhubarb 
and Oregon Grape Root promote vigorous Liver 
activity, Peruvian Bark raises the toneoftheentire 
system, Golden Seal sootaes tne inflamed mem- 
brane and checks Catarrhal discharges, Oascara 
ives the Bowels new life in a natural way, and 
apsicum makes ail more valuable by bettering 
their quick absorption into the blood. Bvery one 
of these ingredients possesses characteristics most 
yaluable in this common-sense plan of toning all 
the body. Hach exerts a special action in some 
certain organ or function of the body that helps to 
bring the whole body back to nature and to health. 


Natural Curatives To 
Make Natural Health 


Bach Bodi-Tone ingredient adds a needed element 
from nature to the body, for Bodi-Toneis altogether 
a natural remedy. Bach has a certain work to do in 
the body and does it well, in a natural manner. 
They are used in Bodi-Tone because of this ability. 
Weclaim no credit for discovering these valuable 
ingredients, each of which has a well-deserved 
place in established medical science. We claim 
only the credit for our successful Bodi-Tone for- 
mula, which is our own discovery, for the way in 
which we have selected, proportioned and combined 
these great natural curatives, and for the health- 
making work which Bodi-Tone has so well proven 
its ability to perform in the body. The curative 
forces which Bodi-Tone so ably uses are the forces 
which have always existed in nature for the restor- 
ation of the body’s health. Many are regularly 
prescribed by good physiciansin combination with 
such drugs as each doctor may favor, for there are 
wide differences of opinion among doctors of various 
schools. The exact combination used in Bodi-Tone 
is what gives it the far-reaching and thorough 
curative and restorative power that makes possible 
the remarkable cures experienced by Bodi-Tone 
users, cures which prove the difference between 
Bodi-Tone and common femedies, cures which 
have won the gratitude of thousands. 


No One Is Too Old 
To Use Bodi-Tone 


This trial offer is open to all, freely, generously, 
witbout any age limit, for we are glad to prove at 
our own risk how Bodi-Tone acts in ailments of the 
old as well as the young, to prove what it does for 
persons suffering from bodily weaknesses and ail- 
ments, Whether from age or otherwise. Thousands 
of old men and women have sent for Bodi-Tone on 
trial, and found it put new flesh on their bones, 
new Vigor in their minds, new vim in their muscles 
and new vitalityintoevery vitalfunction. If there 
is anything wrong in any part of your body, if any 
organ isacting in a way which you realizeand know 
is not right, send for Bodi-Tone on this trial offer 
and give ita chanceto set you right. If you do not 
feel right, eat right, sleep right, weigh right, work 
right and think right, now and all the time, put 
Bodi-Tone in command of your body for a few 
weeks. Let it marshal your bodily forces, let it 
line them up and work them into shape, until all 
are marching along, straight, strong and harmon- 
iously, in perfect time, tune and tone, for that is 
what Bodi-Tone is for and what it is doing for 
thousands. If the doctors prescriptions and ordi- 
nary medicinal combinations have failed, let this 
scientific combination of special remedies show 
and prove what it can do for you, Its greatest 
triumphs have been among men and women who 
had chronic ailments, who had used patent medi- 
cines and haddoctored with their local doctors and 
out-of-town specialists, all without lasting benefit. 
It is because of its great work in these cases that 
all chronic sufferers and persons with obstinate 
diseases are invited to try Bodi-Tone at our risk. 





When you use Boii-Toneyou know just what you 
B@re using, know it is pure and safe and know you 
are taking the right kind of medicine to provide 
feal help for the body. It contains nothing that 
your own family doctor will not endorse and say is 
a good thing. It does not depend on killing pain 
with cocaine, opium, morphine or other dangerous 
drugs, It does not excite the body with alcohol, 
but it tones the body and cures its disorders with 
remedies nature intended to tone and cure the 
body when that power was given them, Thus, 
fron gives life and energy to the Blood, Sarsapa- 
rilla drives out its impurities, Phosphate and Nux 
Vomica create new nerve energy and force, Lithia 
gids in the Kidneys and dissolves Rheumatic 





Proven By Time 


The health-making powers of Bodi-Tone 
have been fully pee by nearly ten ogre 
time, Overa million people have used it, for 
such troubles as Rheumatism, Bad Stom- 
ach, midaey Liver and Bladder Ailments, 
Uric Acid Diseases, Female Troubles, Ner- 
vousness, Bowel, Blood and Skin A ffections, 
Dropsy, Piles, Catarrh, Anaemia, Sleepless- 
ness, La bi 3 Weak Back and General 
Weaknesses. ch one got a dollar box on 
trial, just as we offer it to you. Read the 
reports, then send for a box and try it, 





Muscular Rheumatism, Indigestion, 
Nervousness and Heart Smothering. 


GRAHAM, N. CAR.—Five years ago, when I got B 
Tone, I was a perfect wreck. had Muscular Rheu- 
matism, Indigestion and Smothering of the Heart. I 
smothered so I was almost past lying down at all. I 
had no appetite, and when I did eat I 
could not digest anything at all, not 
even @ little thin soup, mostly water. 
I was so stiff in my joints that I could 
not get up from a chair without help. 
[could neither sleep nor find a place to 
rest my hands and feet, they hurt me 
so badly. I had two good doctors, but 
did not get any better. One doctor said 
I would have to quit trying to work, but 
I held on until my Nerves gave away 
and I broke down completely. Icouid not bear to stay 
alone in my room, my Nerves were so bad. At this 
time I sent for’a box of Bodi-Tone and began to 
improve almost immediately after I started to take it. 
Soon my hands were untied and my feet set free. I 
started to do my work and have kept on ever since, 
working right along. Now, after five years, I can do as 
much work as any of the young girls, and am nearly 
sixty-five years old. Mrs. P. R. INGOLD. 


Had Rheumatism, Eczema, 
Bad Nerves And Stomach. 


MIFFLINTOWN, PA.—I am a Veteran of the Civil War, 
and have been afflictedwith Rheumatism more or less 
ever since thattime. Finally I got to beso bad that I 
had to go on crutches. I had Eczema on both of my 
legs, for which I had used all kinds of so-called cures 
to no good. I gotso bad with my Nerves 
of late years that I could not sleep, but 
had to get up and walk about the house 
for relief. My Digestion was impaired, 
and when I would eat 1 would get such 
pains that I could hardly stand it. I 
sent for a trial._box of Bodi-Tone about 
four years ago. When I had taken half 
of the box I was able to put my crutches 
away and have never since touched 
them or had any use for them. I kept 
on using Bodi-Tone for about three 
months, and by that time I was free 
from all pain. My Stomach was O. K. and I could eat 
anything put before me. The Eczema was cured and 
my Nerves were all right, It is now four years since, 
and none of those ailments have ever bothered me. 
can sleep from the time 1 lie down until time to get up 
in the morning. I gained twelve pounds in good flesh 
in three months and my weight has remained about 
the same ever since, . F. SNYDER. 


Could Not Sleep, Was Very 
Nervous And Short Of Breath. 


ALEXANDER, KANS.—I am forty-five years old, and 

had not known what it was to be well for fully sixteen 

: rear before I began to use Bodi-Tone. 

could not sleep nights and would be 

up and down all through the night. I 

was Neryous, short of Breath and my 

Kidneys were in bad shape. I had 

Rheumatism so badly that I could not 

raise my arms to my head. had 

doctored during that time with nine 

different doctors. Notone of them did 

me any real good. [I did not know 

. what a night’s sleep was until I sent 

fora trial box of Bodi-Tone and had 

taken it for a few days, when I got my 

first good sleep. I kept on taking it 

; m until I had used five boxes. Now the 

curious and uneasy feelings have all left me, my 

Rheumatism is all gone and I can sleep good. I have 

gained sixteen pounds in weight. ‘This summerI have 

worked in the fields and have astonished my neighbors 
‘with my new health and strength. Mrs. Ina LINK. 


Trial Coupon 


Clipped from Pathfinder. 
Bodi-Tone Company, 
2100 North Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


I have read your trial offer and want a dollar 
box of Bodi-Tone on trial. I promise to give it 
a fair trial and to pay $1.00 for this box when 
I am sure it has benefited me, If it does not 
help me I will not pay one penny and will owe 
you nothing. 
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Town 





Your Own Opinion Decides! (rei xcluteiy no obtiastons ve pay obe penny 
unless it benefits, nor to buy any medicine at any time. We leave it all to you—your opinion 
decides it. You will know if you feel better, if you are stronger, more vigorous and active, if your 
limbs and back do not pain you, if your stomach or kidneys do not trouble you, if your heart or 


liver does not bother you. You will surely k i 
~~ F wag art y know if your organs are acting better than before 


h is returning. If you are not sure, don’t pay a penny for it. 





State 





St. or R.F.D. 











